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LUMMUS Syyecccy HYDRAULIC PUMP 


It is new. It has capacity enough 
for two or three rams. Com- 
pletely enclosed, self-lubricated. 
Roller bearing crank-shaft. In- 
sert type connecting rod bear- 
ings. Permanent type packing. 
Engineered for long, trouble- 
free service. A truly modern 
pump. Write for Bulletin #642 
which has all the details. 


UMMUS COTTON GIN CO. 


; 
Lummus is doing more to put gins on a better paying basis. 
Dallas, Texas Columbus, Georgia Memphis, Tennessee 
@®eoeeeees4§we#eeeeseseeeeevwsee#e2e8e8080 080 @ 





CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY — 


Complete CONTINENTAL 4-90 Saw Gin Plant with— 


4-Trough Cotton Drier » Impact Cleaner « Lint Cleaners 
» Inclined Cleaner » 4-X Huller-Cleaner-Feeder » Model 40 Condenser 
Overhead Bur Machines « Brush Gins + Tramper 
» Up-Packing Press 








BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
ATLANTA . DALLAS . MEMPHIS 
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You cant find an ything lo equal 
G G 


for compactness . . . 
simplicity ... 
results... 
low cost 
ae 


These two photographs show Bauer No. 403 Separ- 
ators which are doing a beautiful job of removing 


hulls and debris from cottonseed meats. 


Bauer No. 403 Separator. And it took a lot of 
manufacturing ingenuity to keep the price so low. 


Chandler hullers are mounted on the separator 
frames, The cracked seeds fall directly upon the 


upper trays of the separators. From there on out, If you’re not already familiar with the No. 403 





the meats are completely freed of hulls, lint, and 
dust by screening and aspiration. 

It took a lot of practical knowledge of seed and 
nut cleaning to build the compact, simple, efficient 


Separator, ask for descriptive literature. We'll be 
glad to send it upon request. Write, phone, or wire 
our main office or take the matter up with our 
nearest representative. 


1701 Sheridan Ave. 
Springfield, Ohio 


THE BAUER BROS. CO. 


REPRESENTATIVES: Neumunz & Son, Inc., 90 West St., New York 6, N. Y. ¢ Albert H. Adams, 144 
Pennsylvania Ave., South Portland, Me. ¢ Franklin F. Landis, Dallas, Ga. « J. A. 
LeVan, Springhill, Ala. ¢ Industrial Supplies, Memphis, Tenn, ¢ R. R. Dill, 468 
Prairie Ave., Elmhurst, Ill. ¢ Halsell Brokerage Co., Denver, Colo. « C. C. Can- 
trell, 2541 Greene Ave., Fort Worth, Tex. ¢ Kenneth Wylie, Eugene, Ore. ¢ A. E. 
Thompson Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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1 pt ) BEEF CATTLE is an important 
| us rs ©) industry in California, one of the 
©. most diversified states in the Na- 


S 9) U T i W FE 4 T FE R he tion. There are many ranches in 


the valleys, with grazing ranges 


SUPPLY AND on the foothills. 
MACHINE WORKS te by “Pg ta 


Phone local and long distance 
3-8314 — 3-8315 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
P.O. BOX 1217 
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his team can design, 
build and equip 
your plant ! 


Here is a team unique in the chemical and processing fields 
... a team of imagination and ingenuity, with years 
and years of experience in all phases of engineering. 
Thoroughly capable of carrying through any 
undertaking from flow sheet to turn-key 
operation—on a basis of unified respon- 
sibility. Big enough for the biggest 
job... flexible enough for any 
job. This team can compe- 
tently and economi- 
cally translate 
your ideas into 





an operating 


New Chemical Plants headquarters .. . plant. 
starting point for many advances in the 
Chemical and Processing Industries. 
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CHEMICAL PLANTS DIVISION 


BLAW-KNOX CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 30 + TULSA 1 + NEW YORK 17 + PHILADELPHIA 3 + CHICAGO 3 
BIRMINGHAM 3 + WASHINGTON 5, D.C. 

















Morgan Gin Co., operating a modern plant at Morgan 


City, Mississippi, has proved the value of ample reserve 


power for ginning. Its twin battery 8/80 Murray Gin is 
powered by two “Caterpillar” Diesel D397 Cotton Gin 
Engines. Each engine drives a 4/80 saw outfit with 
10 fans, 2 separators, 2 seven-cylinder cleaners, burr 
machine, distributor, super gems, 4 after cleaners, super 
unit feeders, 4 gin stands, lint cleaners, hydraulic pump, 
condenser and press. 

Equipped to work in dusty, linty conditions, the big 
“Cat” D397s operate with a minimum of upkeep cost. 
W. H. Morgan, President and Manager of the firm, says: 
“For ginning we have a surplus of power, which gives 
efficient and constant operation of all machinery. With 
these ‘Caterpillar’ Engines we are giving the farmer the 
best samples possible, and that means a greater return 


on his cotton. 


These days it is more important than ever for gin 
owners to give their engines good care. Proper lubrica- 
tion and mechanical attention take only a few minutes a 
day, but they pay big profits in long, trouble-free work 
life. And when parts need rebuilding or replacement, 
you can count on your “Caterpillar” Dealer for the 
best in service. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. © PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


CATERPILLAR 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





————— ARKANSAS ——-_-— 


J. A. RIGGS TRACTOR COMPANY 
Little Rock . . . Fort Smith 
McGhee . . . West Memphis 


GEORGIA -—-—-— 


YANCEY BROS. CO. 
Atlanta . . . Augusta 


——+_—— ILLINOIS ——__—_ 


JOHN FABICK TRACTOR CO. 
Salem . . . Marion 


————— MISSISSIPPI - 
STRIBLING BROS. MACHINERY CO. 


Jackson . . . Greenwood 


-— MISSOURI ——- 


JOHN FABICK TRACTOR CO. 
St. Louis . . . Sikeston 
Jefferson City 


TEXAS 


CENTRAL TEXAS MACHINERY CO. 
Abilene 


R. B. GEORGE EQUIPMENT CO. 
Dallas . . . Gladewater 
Wichita Falls 


WM. K. HOLT MACHINERY CO. 
San Antonio . . . Corpus Christi 
Weslaco 


WEST TEXAS EQUIPMENT CO. 
Amarillo . . . Lubbock 


GENUINE 
“CATERPILLAR” 
PARTS... 


When you deal with your “‘Caterpillar’’ Dealer you 
can count on genuine replacement parts — the very 
same parts that have made ‘“‘Caterpillar’’ engines 
famous for 20,000, 30,000 and more hours of duty. 
No parts can replace ‘‘Caterpillar’’ for quality! 


Your Headquarters for 


» “CATERPILLAR” 


Diesel Engines 


TIME-SAVING 
EXPERT 
SERVICE... 





When minutes mean money — that’s the time ser- 
vice by your “‘Caterpillar’’ Dealer pays off! His men 
are factory trained, methods are exact — special, 
precision tools speed up the job—that’s backed by 
his guarantee. And service keeps pace with your 
engine ‘round the clock! 
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YOU CAN GET 
MORE MONEY FOR YOUR LINT 


WITH THE NEW IMPROVED 





Getter 
Zuabity Lint 


This new model machine makes better 
quality lint by removing a large per- 
centage of the foreign matter, such as 
pepper, immature seeds, hulls and lint 
trash. It increases the cellulose content 
of the lint, affording premium prices 
for normal cut lint or allowing a heavy 
cut at normal price. 


Less Lint Llos 


The short fiber lint is separated from 
the shale and leaf trash and returned 
to the second cut system. This reduces 
your lint loss and allows extra profits. 


Other Fort Worth lint room equip- 
ment includes Brushless Linter De- 
vices, Pneumatic Lint Flue Systems, 
Linter Saws, Exhaust Fans and Cyclone 
Separators. 








Fort Worth Engineers are available to 
assist you with any of your lint room 
problems without obligation. 


J CHECK THESE NEW FEATURES ... 
e BALL BEARING THROUGHOUT e ADDITIONAL RIGIDITY — the. 


—all moving shafts operate on ball solid steel plate ends make the lint 
bearings—allowing quiet trouble free cleaner more rigid—reducing vibra- 
operation. tion and noise. 

DOUBLE V-BELT DRIVE — on all ROLLER CHAIN DRIVE — on all 
high speed shafts reduce maintenance low speed shafts. INTERCHANGE. 
and transmits power quietly and ef- ABLE HUB SPROCKETS afford 
ficiently. economy and ease of replacement. 














For Information, Call or Write Sales Office Nearest You. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA HOUSTON, TEXAS FORT WORTH, TEXAS LOS ANGELES, CALIF. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
P. ©. Box 1065 1212 Walnut St. P. O. Box 1038 2922 E. Olympic Blvd. P. O, Box 1499 
Tel. MAin 7919 Tel: CH-0469 Tel. WI-4255 Tel. AN-36128 Tel. 5-269! 

















STEEL AND MACHINERY COMPANY 
| 2 TRI Re aC a a ae 


GENERAL OFFICES: 3600 McCART, FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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WAM ia the Cie. 


Two of the inspections for fuel 
pump gears, checks for thick- 
ness and parallelism of faces, 
determine whether machining 
tolerances to within five ten- 
thousandths of an inch were 
held on these parts. 


UMMINS DIESEL PARTS 


give more service! 


When your Cummins Diesel requires scheduled overhaul or non- 
scheduled emergency service, install Genuine Cummins Parts. 
Because we take twice the care in manufacture, every Genuine Diesel power by 
Cummins Part fits exactly, has longer life, gives you trouble-free . 
service. You'll get added years of dependable performance from CUMMING 
your Cummins Diesels when you insist on Genuine Cummins Parts. 
Only Cummins Dealers, located from coast to coast, sell Genuine 
Cummins Parts. Contact the dealer nearest you from the list below. 


CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, INC. - COLUMBUS, INDIANA 








TRADEMARK REG. UY. S. PAT. OFP, 





(1-14-52) 
HIGH POINT, Cummins Diesel Sales & Service, Inc.: North Main Street Extension, High Point, North Carolina, Telephone 3702 and 6982. Authorized Soles & Service: Morehead 
City Yacht Basin, Morehead City, North Carolina . . . ATLANTA, Cummins Diesel of Georgia, Inc.: 1207 Howell Mill Road, N.W., Atlanta, Georgia, Telephone Elgin 5728 and 
5729. Authorized Sales & Service: A. & M. Garage, Savannah, Georgia; Georgia Supply Company, Savannah, Georgia . . . BIRMINGHAM, Cummins Diesel Sales, Inc.: 609 North 
9th Street, Birmingham 4, Alabama, Telephone 54-3327. .. MEMPHIS, Cummins Diesel Sales Corporation: 8)2 North Main Street, Memphis, Tennessee, Telephone 8-3156. Branch 
1525 Cherry Street, N.E., Knoxville, Tennessee . . . FORT WORTH, Cummins Sales & Service, Inc.: Mid-Continent Building, Fort Worth 2, Texas, Telephone FO-8785 and FA- 
4485. Branches: 30) China Street, Abilene, Texas; 6220 Navigation Boulevard, Houston, Texas; Box 3672, 114 South Texas Street, Odessa, Texas; Box 367, Phorr, Texas; 411 North 
Scott, Wichita Falls, Texas; 1209 Magnolia Building, Dallas, Texas; 1700 Shrewsbury Road, New Orleans, Louisiana; 1308 North Market Street, Shreveport, Louisiana; 1407 North 


Broadway, Wichita, Kansas; 1350 Exchange Boulevard, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; 1304 Philtower Building, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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Q. WHAT BRAND SPRAYER DO YOU PREFER? 


A. Seven leading farm papers and a trade journal asked 
this question of over 8500 dealers. Of those answering, 
the choice of more dealers was The 40F0R:1. Sprayer 
by more than 2 to 1. 

For 1952, lead with the leader — -GO™F0Rs- the sprayer 
you can sell with confidence. Delivery is guaranteed 
on present orders. 


Multi Purpose 
FARM SPRAYER 
The popular weed, insect 
and general farm sprayer 
which offers truly simple 
operation and mainte- 
nance. All controls are 
centered at tractor seat. 
Mounts on any tractor* by 
tightening just 2 bolts. It’s 
acomplete sprayerwith full 
accessory and parts selec- 
tion. 5 gallon per acre tips 
are standard equipment. 

*Special Mount for Ford Tractors. 


AEOMFOR?. Cultivator Mount 
In features — efficiency —in low cost 
... here is the outstanding sprayer 
of its type for row crops where spray- 
ing is desired while cultivating. Can 
be easily mounted with or without 
cultivator on any popular make trac- 
tor.* Extension boomsare available 
for spraying four or more rows (as 
shown). Uses any standard 55 gal- 
lon drum (not furnished). Acomplete 
spraying unit—nothing else to buy. 
*Special Mount for Ford Tractors. 


COMPLETE PARTS & ACCESSORY SELECTION 


Reasonably Priced 


RCHAN 
INTER OZZLE 


TeeJets mean COMFORE GOMFORK built to permit For all spot spraying jobs For between row sprayin; 
Sprayers are adaptable to any desired boom length Complete withanglespray- Complete with tip, adjustable 
all types of chemicals and up to maximum practical ing head, nozzle and tip. head and shock absorbers to 
gallonages width Prevent damage. 


T. M. Reg. 


SPRAYER 


Ask Your Jobber For Details Or Write 


GOMFORE EQUIPMENT COMPANY « 2609 pp Walnut, Kansas City 8, Mo. 
0 SOSA SS RL a ae eS OTE 
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The hillbilly boy walked into the town 
confectionery and asked for an ice cream 
soda. The clerk presented the drink, all 
done up with a cherry and two straws. 
After a few minutes the boy called the 
clerk and said, “Mind ef I take them 
holler sticks out? They keep a-knockin’ 
my hat off.” 


® 

It is said that at the age of 75 there 

are 18 percent more women than men. 
But at age 75, who cares? 


s 

She was sweet but realistic. “When I 

crush you in my arms like this,” he 

whispered, “what are you thinking of?” 

Without hesitation she replied, “The 
manpower shortage.” 


e 

Little Johnny’s mother had just pre- 
sented the family with twins and Father 
beamed with pride as he took Johnny 
aside. 

“If you tell your teacher about it, she 
will give you a day’s holiday,” he said. 

That afternoon Johnny came home 
radiant. “I don’t have to go to school 
tomorrow,” he announced. 

“Did you tell your teacher about the 
twins?” asked his father. 

“No, I just told her I had a baby sis- 
ter. I’m saving the other for next week.” 
e 

“You look all in today. What hap- 
pened?” 

“I didn’t get home until 5 a.m., and 
as I was undressing my wife awoke and 
asked me if I weren’t getting up rather 
early, so to avoid an argument I came 
to work.” 

e 

Old Lady: “Are you a little boy or a 
little girl?” 

Young Child: “What else could I be?” 

# 

Butcher: I can't give you any more 
credit. Your bill is bigger than it should 
be. 
Customer: I know that. Just make it 
out for what it should be and I'll pay it. 

e 

The dining car waiter had taken the 
customer’s three 1-dollar bills in pay- 
ment for a $2.40 dinner. Presently, the 
waiter returned the change—a 50-cent 
piece and a dime. The customer, a dour 
man, looked first at the change, then at 
the waiter’s immobile face. He rose from 
the table, puffed on his cigar, picked up 
the half dollar, and glanced at the wait- 
er—with a cool eye. 

“It’s all right, boss,” and the waiter 
grinned from ear to ear. “I wins mo’ 
times than I loses.” 

® 

The first grade teacher took one look 
at Wilmer and knew he was going to 
give her trouble. But when she started to 
explain arithmetic to her class, she was 
pleased to see he was paying close atten- 
tion. When she had done several prob- 
lems, she asked: “Are there any ques- 
tions?” 

“Yes,” said Wilmer, “Where do them 
little numbers go when you rub them 
out?” 

e 

Officer: “I ketched this here guy 
pinchin’ bananas off a fruit stand.” 

Judge: “Ah! Impersonating an officer! 
Two years. Next case.” 
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INNEAPOLIS- MOLINE 
a’RA’ 


POWER 


MODEL 1210-12A 


THE ECONOMY 
| INSTALLATION 





SEVEN SIZES— 
21 to 230 HP 


with ORIGINAL TWIN CITY HEAVY-DUTY DEPENDABILITY 


Investigate the dependable 12 cylinder power of 
the MM 1210-12A. You will find in it the same 
quality that won for the Twin City Cotton Gin en- 
gines a 30-year reputation for long life... excep- 
tional fuel savings ... and low cost per h.p.! 

MM power offers important savings on gin instal- 
lations and operation. Built-in gear reductioh pro- 
vides proper speed for direct drive to gin shaft that 
saves power and fuel and eliminates buying of 
counter shafts, bearings, idlers, pulleys and belts. 
Front power take-off is available for direct drive to 


provide opposite rotation or auxiliary drive. Auxili- 
ary water pumps are supplied for cooling tower 
operation. Cooling towers are easily built at low 
cost of standard material that can be bought locally. 
Layout drawings and bill of material are furnished 
when required. Natural gas or LP gas fuel systems, 
engineered for best power and economy, are 
optional. 

You are interested in low cost power! Consider all 
these savings plus MM exclusive low-cost maine 
tenance features. 


A CARLOAD OF 1210-12A UNITS LEAVING THE MM ENGINE PLANT FOR TEXAS GIN INSTALLATIONS. 


WRITE 
FOR 
FOLDER __ 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, 


MINNESOTA 
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agTTON INSECT CONTROL 


| 
, 


| MATHIESON 


| MATHIESON | high quolity 


high quality cotton dest 
cotton dust ra 


{ 
i 


MATHIESON 


MATHIESON 


, MATHIESON 


high quality 
| cotton dust 


MATHIESON 


' 

/ 

high quality 
cotton dust 


MATHIESON 7 


\ 

MaTHiESO® 

| MATHIESON ana 
| high quality | Cotton spray 

high quality & | cotton dust 


cotton dust 20%-40% 
! Toxaphene 


MATHIESON 


6+ Toxaphene 
high quality 
cotton dust 


7h. 
é 
o 
“ 
w 
- 
Z| 
< 
3 


> MarHiEso™ © 
‘ igh quolitY 
MarniEso’ high que 
4 . cotton sprey 
MATHIESO high quolitY 
eee cotton sproy BHC-DDT 
high quality 


cotton spray y LWA DDT 
4+ -2# 
Toxaphene DDT 
FOR EARLY SEASON... MID SEASON...LATE SEASON... 
COTTON INSECT CONTROL— 


USE MATHIESON COTTON SPRAYS OR DUSTS 


For best results follow a consistent schedule as recommended by your 
State authorities. 





Prompt delivery can be made from Houston, Texarkana and 
Little Rock, See your Mathieson dealer today. Mathieson Chemical 
Corporation, Agricultural Chemicals Division, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 
Sales Offices: Houston, Tex.; Little Rock, Ark.; St. Louis, Mo. 


9664 


HEALTH 
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What's head 


At high-level conferences, the Nation’s top planners 


reach great decisions that affect the life of every American, 


and perhaps of every person in the civilized world. 


By FRED BAILE) 
Washington Representative 
The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 


impressive section of the White House executive 

offices known as the Cabinet Room. In it are held 
the conferences which shape the fate of the nation, and 
often of the world. 

Tables don’t, of course, talk, nor do walls have ears, 
but if either were true, most of the top secrets of 
Washington would be revealed. 

The Cabinet Room is about 14 feet wide by 30 feet 
long. A great mahogony table sits in the middle, flanked 
by large, leather upholstered chairs. The entire room 
gives the feeling of impressive, almost awesome, plain- 
ness. 

The windows along one side look out upon the rose 
garden that lies between the West Wing, or executive 
offices, and the White House proper. You get a glimpse, 
too, of the swimming pool President Roosevelt had 
built in the patio which joins the two buildings. A dozen 
or more Secret Service men guard every entrance and 
exit to the room. 

The room is, in the fullest sense of the word, the 
inner sanctum of government. Only on rare occasions 
are the words uttered there ever repeated outside. But, 
recently the walls had ears and the table talked, figura- 
tively speaking. 

The Nation’s greats were gathered around the table. 
President Truman was there, seated in the high-backed 
chair in the center of the long table and from which he 
could look out across the snow-covered rose garden. 
Across from him sat Charles Wilson, the mobilization 
director. Others included Stabilization Director Roger 
Putman, Price Administrator Mike DiSalle, their top 
assistants, chief U.S. government economist Leon Key- 
serling, the top military brass and others of more or 
less importance. 

It was what Washington likes to call a top-level 
policy conference. Momentous questions of great na- 
tional and international importance were tossed out, 
talked over and decided upon. The history of the world 
may have been changed in one afternoon. 

The agenda for discussion included: How imminent 
is the threat of war with Russia? 


T HE INNER SANCTUM of government is an un- 


| The military and the diplomatic leaders gave their 
opinions, backed by secret reports from agents through- 
out the world, even from behind the Iron Curtain. The 
President asked questions and tossed in a comment 
here and there. 

A wrong answer could mean disaster to the free 
world. Opinions differed. None could be sure he had 
the right answer. For more than an hour all angles 
of the question were considered, and the opinions care- 
fully weighed. 

The conclusion arrived at was this: Communis* | °- 
spired little wars, revolts and riots will continue, Sut 
Russia won't start a big war this year and probably 
not in 1953. But Russia knows now that we are not 
bluffing. 

Out of the answer to Russia’s intentions came the 
next question: How big and how fast should we build 
our defense program? Shculd we go ahead and mass- 
produce present type weapons, or shou'd we go slow 
and wait until the newer type weapons can be mass 
produced ? 

The diplomats dropped out of that discussion, but the 








@ HOW DOES top-level planning affect us 
nationally and internationally . .. and if we 
cut down on defense spending, what is likely 
to happen to the domestic economy—this year, 
next year, and in 1954 and 1955? Is it Russia’s 
intention to attack, or has she decided to let 
the democracies collapse economically — then 
hope to conquer the West through revolutions? 
These are questions our top planners must try 
to answer, and in this article Fred Bailey takes 
us into the conference room where we can ob- 
serve, in action, the men whose decisions could 
save the free world or bring it to disaster.—ED. 
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military stayed and were joined by the to guess wrong, yet it had to be admitted Truman took a more active part in the 
defense production chiefs, It was pointed that they were only guessing. conversation, too. Keyserling, chairman 
out that many of the weapons now in The answer they reached was this: We of the Council of Economic Advisers, be- 
production are becoming obsolete and will cut plans for defense weapons for came the central figure in the talk. 

will be of little value in a few years. the fiscal year July 1, 1952-June 30, 1953 Some of the answers were fairly ob- 

Atomic artillery shells, guided missiles, by 40 percent. The reduction was from vious. Fewer civilian plants will be con- 
super-jet planes and other deadly weap- $85 billion to $51 billion, exclusive of verted to military production. There will 
ons of war have passed their initial tests non-defense spending. We didn’t put all be more time to build new plants to man- 
and are about ready for large-scale pro- of our eggs in one basket, but we gave ufacture new weapons. There will be less 
duction. Should we wait for them? odds that Russia will not strike within of an economic “jolt” as workers shift 

The final answer must be the correct the next 18 months. gradually from civilian to war plant jobs. 
answer, If we decide to wait and Russia The next question: What will be the The military will need to take not 
does strike before the new weapons are effect of the decision to hold down de- quite so much of such scarce materials 
ready it could be a fatal blunder. If we fense expenditures on our domestic econ- as steel, copper, aluminum, nickel, tin, 
go ahead with big production of present omy? Does it diminish the danger of zinc, ete. More can be released for the 
weapons and don’t have the new weapons inflation? manufacture of essential civilian goods. 
ready in 1954 Russia again would have On this question the military spokes- There will be fewer shortages of civilian 
the advantage. ment dropped out of the conversation. goods. 

Those few men had to guess what Rus- The mobilization heads stayed and were All of these things were discussed and 
ia’s intentions are. They couldn’t afford joined by the stabilization chiefs. Mr. carefully weighed. Mr. Truman reasoned 
that the change in policy could not be 
made overnight, that contracts already 
had been awarded for huge production 
of military weapons. Materials have 
been stockpiled for production through 
most of this year. 

It was agreed that the military could 
begin to release more of the critical 
metals for civilian goods, starting about 
the middle of this year. Weapons pro- 
duction would reach a peak about the 
first of 1953, then begin to level off. 
High U.S. production capacity would be 
able to supply essential civilian needs, 
the weapons needed, and still help Eur- 
ope rearm. 

But how about inflation? 

The consensus was that inflationary 
pressures will continue strong for an- 
other four months, and then begin to 
ease. A certain amount of danger, how- 
ever, will remain after that. 

The President asked for unanimous 
support for stronger control powers and 
a two-year extension of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act. Keyserling was reluctant to 
approve, but the President insisted. And, 
as usual, he had his way. 

Mr. Truman, however, holds no such 
power of persuasion over Congress. It 
soon became evident that, while Congress 
hasn’t yet made up its mind to kill price 
controls, it has no desire to give the 
President any such broad extension of 


WHETHER RAISING CATTLE | tov ime Wl ons 
OR GINNING COTTON DON'T») asa ontie”hatsn, my tae Ba 
LOWER QUALITY STANDARDS/ January. 


The conclusion reached was: Inflation- 


‘ ary dangers will subside in the last half 
of this year. Decontrol in 1953 may be 
possible. Policy will be to fight against 

a decontrol provision in the law. Strategy 
2 POUNDS, 21-POUNDS TARE will be to talk up administrative decon- 


trol in hopes that Congress will not 


. 
write a mandatory provision into the law. 
Projecting this policy into the future, 
some of the top-level government ad- 


, visers now forecast the econemic trend 
will help you build a reputation for the next few: years, assuming no big 
for good ginning. Generations war, about as =: ae 
of ginners have depended upon waatelecmais Gis sue, hee aes 
HINDOO for outstanding qual- bit in 1953, turn wobbly in 1954 and wind 
ity—performance—durability — up in a major recession, or depression, 
economy. Wrap your bales with by late 1954 or 1955. 
HINDOO There are many here who are well in- 
‘ ‘ formed on Russia’s thinking who believe 
that Russia has decided against a clash 
of arms with the West, but is waiting 
until the democracries collapse economic- 
ally under the heavy load of arms fi- 
nancing. They believe that Russia rea- 
2H sons that a recession in this country 
MANUFACTURING & SALES CO |) aman would cause us to withdraw support of 
a - Europe and that the West would then 
SATLANTA + BOSTON + GALVESTON * MEMPHIS + SAN FRANCISCO? be ready for conquest by revolution, 
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THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR 





—." 
TO ASSURE SAFE, 


EFFICIENT AND 
RELIABLE PLANT 
PERFORMANCE 


The greater number of plants built by a manufacturer, the greater the 
experience of that manufacturer, the safer will be their product and your 
operation, the more efficient and reliable will be the performances of 
the plant. 
@ The French Oil Mill Machinery Company was building Solvent 
Extraction Plants way back in the 30's. 
@ The French Oil Mill Machinery Company has built more than twice 
the number of plants built by any other manufacturer in the world. 
@ = The French Oil Mill Machinery Company has built Basket Extractors 
to handle 800 tons a day of oil bearing meats in direct extraction, 


down to less than 50 tons a day. 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION AND ILLUSTRA- 
TIVE BULLETINS ARE YOURS FOR THE ASKING. 


THE FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY COMPANY 


PIQUA, OHIO U. S. A. 
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THE NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL’S 


WASHINGTON ACTIVITIES 


By J. BANKS YOUNG 


Washington Representative 


National Cotton Council of America 


@ THIS REPORT was made Jan. 29 to the Council at its New Orleans meeting. 
it makes important reading at this time for two reasons. First, it emphasizes the 
valuable representation the Council gives all branches of the industry in Wash- 
ington. Second, it calls attention to the Government’s shoddy treatment of our 
cotton farmers last year after they answered the call for a 16-million bale crop.—ED. 


T OUR MEETING in Biloxi a 
A year ago, the great concern of the 

cotton industry and thinking peo- 
throughout the nation was_ in- 
flation. This did not indicate a com- 
placency about our military problems 
but, on the contrary, it evidenced the 
conviction that this nation could be 
destroyed from within just as effective- 
ly and as surely by economic collapse 
as it could by the armed strength of 
a foreign power. The issue was faced 
squarely and a positive program was 
adopted to prevent the economic evils 
that have brought on the downfall of 
many great nations. 


ple 


e Price Control—One of the discussions 
you heard at the last meeting was en- 
titled “The Choice is Still Ours,” re- 
garding the way in which we could 
select to fight inflation. It seemed 
reasonable at the time and in a sense 
it still is. But before he week ended, 
Mike DiSalle issued an edict which tied 
the American economy in the tightest 
straight jacket every experienced when 
the nation was not engaged in all-out 
war. Apparently Mike didn’t even know 
how tight he had tied that knot since 
he is said to have stated that his Gen- 
eral Ceiling Price Regulation did not 
apply to raw cotton. The price freeze 
dealt a staggering blow to the efforts 
of the cotton industry to produce. Under 
the terms of the freeze order, the 
marketing system was thrown headlong 
into a chaotic condition. It was impossi- 
ble for the futures exchanges to open. 

For six long weeks the Council tried in 
every conceivable fashion to convince the 
price controllers that a ceiling price on 
raw cotton was not the way to control in- 
flation, but that production was the an- 
swer. There was never any question 
about the need for price stabilization 
nor the general maximum level for cot- 
ton prices but only the method of 
achieving the objective. It was pointed 
out that the uncertainties and the con- 
stant threat of rollbacks inherent in 
any system of price ceilings would dis- 
courage production of raw cotton and 
textiles, thereby adding to inflationary 


16 


pressures instead of relieving them. 

The Council, working with officials 
of the Department of Agriculture, de- 
veloped a program for cotton which 
would permit the marketing system to 
function yet keep prices stabilized. 
Under that program price pressures 
would have been relieved and orderly 
marketing would have been permitted. 
There were adequate supplies of cot- 
ton in this country for domestic mill 
requirements and to fill export quotas. 
Farmers were making definite plans to 
increase production to 16 million bales 
of cotton for 1951 to meet domestic and 
export needs. It seemed almost certain 
that supplies would be adequate the fol- 
lowing season. 

Completely disregarding the advice 
and recommendations of the industry 
and the Secretary of Agriculture, our 
newly discovered cotton experts in OPS, 
many of whom turned out to be old OPA 
acquaintances, brought forth the specia: 
cotton ceiling price regulation. Immedi- 
ately, more than 100 leading Cotton 
Belt Congressmen and Senators vigor- 
ously protested the cotton ceiling order. 
They joined with the Senate-House 
Watchdog Committee at a hearing on 
the situation with the Price Administra- 
tor and Secretary of Agriculture as the 
witnesses. But the controllers stood 
firm. After an amendment or two the 
exchanges were able to open and the in- 
dustry began the difficult struggle of 
digging itself out of the freeze. It was 
not until some weeks later that OPS per- 
mitted the fulfillment of contracts—even, 
though Mr. DiSalle told the large gather- 
ing of Congressmen and Senators he 
would take some action in a few days. 

Ceiling prices directly affecting the 
branches of the industry received the 
attention of the Council. A strenuous 
effort was made to get ginning and 
warehousing decontrolled. Aside from 
the fact that competition would ef- 
fectively control charges for these 
services, it was pointed out that ceilings 
would be extremely difficult to ad- 
minister and that the charges were 
insignificant in the cost of living. The 
efforts were not successful. At one time 
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there was some talk of decontrolling 
rather substantial segments of the eco- 
nomy. The segment turned out to be 
a rather small one, samples of the items 
decontrolled being dead horses, canned 
fried worms, crepe suzettes, goat’s milk 
and the care and upkeep of cemetery 
lots. 

Recognizing the utter futility of at- 
tempting to get OPS to take a reason- 
able attitude on inflation control and 
having already had a good taste of the 
second round of price ceilings, it was 
clear that relief was to be obtained 
only through legislation. The Council’s 
policy adopted at the last annual meet- 
ing was to prevent the extension of legal 
authority for price controls which ex- 
pired on June 30 and to bring about a 
positive inflation control program. This 
included indirect controls such as 
balancing the federal budget by reduc- 
ing non-defense expenditures and pay- 
as-you-go taxes, sound government debt 
management, tighter credit controls, and 
increased personal savings. Together 
with increased production, such a pro- 
gram would balance the supply of money 
and goods which is the only honest and 
effective method of inflation control. In 
cooperation with agricultural and _ in- 
dustrial organizations, a grass roots 
campaign was conducted throughout the 
country to get the facts before the peo- 
ple who were being subjected to one of 
the most elaborate government-spon- 
sored and financed propaganda efforts 
ever undertaken. 

The Council’s position was forcefully 
presented by the executive vice-pres- 
ident to the Congressional committees 
responsibile for the legislation. It was 
argued that to freeze prices and let 
wages rise, which is what the present 
Administration was doing and will con- 
tinue to do, would put business in such 
a squeeze that production, the key to 
inflation control, would be bound to 
suffer. Practically all leading farm and 
industrial organizations expressed sim- 
ilar views. 

At the conclusion of the hearings, it 
became clear that the committees would 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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“40,000 bales ginned at 
only L6c per-bale power cost 


— using Le Roi engines!” 


COTTON INDUSTRy POWER 
LE RO! 


PROMPT SERVICE © LOW FUEL COST 





At Taylor, Texas, you're really trimming ginning 
power costs, when you get them down to 16 cents 
per bale! And that's the average figure reported by 
F. W. Urbish of Urbish Gin Co. It includes the 
cost of natural gas, oil, and engine repairs. 

Mr. Urbish says, ‘Le Roi is my idea of a perfect 
gin engine.” He ought to know engines — he's 
had twenty-two years of ginning experience. He 
got his first Le Roi in 1937 and has three now. 

Like Mr. Urbish, more ginners insist on Le Roi 
engines than on any other engine. A Le Roi is spe- 
cially designed for the specific power requirements 
of cotton gins. It has the weight and stamina to 
operate dependably without costly breakdowns. Yet, 
it takes less floor space than other engines of simi- 
lar horsepower rating. 

Sizes range from 40 to 450 continuous hp. You 
can use low-cost natural gas, butane, or propane. 

Service and parts at any hour are as close as your 
phone—through Le Roi’s network of well-stocked, 
adequately manned distributors. 

Have a Le Roi distributor show you a Le Roi 
installation — and see for yourself why Le Roi 
reduces your power cost per bale. 

F-41 
Le Roi Cotton-Engine Distributors: Carson Machine & Supply Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. © General Machine & Supply Co., Odessa, Texas 
®Southern Engine & Pump Company, Houston, San Antonio, Kilgore, 
Dallas, Edinburg, Corpus Christi, Texas, and Lafayette, Houma, Lo. 
© Ingersoll Corporation, Shreveport, La., Jackson, Miss. © Tri-State 


Equipment Co., Little Rock, Ark., Memphis, Tenn. @ Nortex Engine & 
Equipment Co., Wichita Falls, Texas © Farmers Supply, Lubbock, Texas. 


LE ROI COMPANY ° Plants: Milwaukee-Cleveland-Greenwich, Ohio * Cotton-Industry Headquarters: Tulsa, Okla. 
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on Washington Bureau 


By FRED BAILEY 


Washington Representative 
The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 


e Acreage Cuts Loom—It took the House 
Agriculture Committee less than two 
hours’ hearing time to establish two 
rather positive assumptions in regard to 
the 1952 cotton crop. After questioning 
Secretary Brannan it was generally 
agreed: 

1. The 1952 crop will fall short of the 

16-million bale goal if the present price 
support program remains unchanged. 
2. Neither Brannan nor the Committee 
intends to take the first step toward 
raising supports over the present 90 per 
cent of parity. 

The Committee told the Secretary that 
all reports it has clearly indicate that 
cotton acreage very probably will be cut 
considerably under last year. Rep. Gath- 
ings, from West Memphis, Ark., said the 
reduction in his state would be between 
20 and 25 percent. Reps. Poage of Texas 
and Abernethy of Mississippi predicted 
sharp cuts, but didn’t mention percent- 
ages, 

Brannan, for obvious reasons, declined 
to join in predictions of a reduction in 
acreage, but he did admit under question- 


ing that “most of the evidence certainly 
points in that direction.” He _ insisted, 
however, that if farmers realize the 
urgent need they still may plant up to 
the goal. 


e Brannan Firm on 90 Percent Support 

Most of the hearing discussion re- 
volved around cotton prices next fall. 
Brannan did not attempt to dispute Com- 
mittee members who insisted that the 
present level of supports is no guarantee 
against heavy losses by cotton growers 
this year. 

The Committee chairman, Rep. Cooley 
of North Carolina, pointed out to Bran- 
nan that he has authority under the 
present law to raise the suport level 
above 90 percent of parity, as he already 
has done for long-staple cotton, if he 
deems such a move advisable in the na- 
tional interest. 

Brannan replied that the Department 
has “spent much time in examining the 
prospects for next year’s crop, including, 
in particular, whether special price in- 
ducements will be required in order to 


assure that volume of production essen- 
tial to the national interest.” The deci- 
sion, he indicated, was against raising 
supports. 

“If cotton were the only commodity 
with which our agricultural economy was 
concerned, the question of added price 
inducements would not be a difficult one 
and the risk of increasing the price sup- 
port level would not be serious, or, in 
our opinion, involve the ultimate commit- 
ment of appreciable additional funds by 
the government. 

“However, I am sure it is obvious to 
everyone concerned that the considera- 
tion of a price incentive for one com- 
modity cannot be examined independent- 
ly of the many other equally important 
agricultural commodities. This is partic- 
ularly true at the present time when 
there are several potentially much more 
difficult production problems involving 
corn, wheat and a few other feed grains 
and their resultant livestock products 
than in the case of cotton.” 

Throughout the hearing Brannan con- 
tinued to insist that he could not recom- 
mend that cotton be given special sup- 
port advantages over other basic com- 
modities. To do so, he said, would open 
the way for a general increase in sup- 
port levels. 

The question of the inflationary effect 
of an increase in support levels came up. 
Higher supports, Brannan argued, would 
result in adding “much undesirable pres- 
sure to the already difficult inflationary 
spiral.” He said he would prefer to take 
his chances on getting the 16 million 
bales at a lower support figure rather 
than to raise supports. 

“It is my studied judgment,” he said, 
“that as between the risk of a failure to 
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COLUMBUS, GA. 


FOR CLEANER COTTON 
WITHOUT WASTE INSTALL 
CEN-TENNIAL IMPROVED 
GOVERNMENT TYPE CEN- 
TRIFUGAL LINT CLEANERS. 


May be easily installed behind 
any make or type of gin. 


Either submerged or elevated 
lint flue may be used. 


Lint cleaners are completely en- 
closed eliminating the contin- 
uous use of an extra man for 
operation. 


Three stand installation pictured 
at left. 


Write for Bulletin 51-L 


CEN-TENNIAL COTTON GIN CO. 


° MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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obtain the necessary supplies of cotton 
and the alternate risk and troubles which 
would be incident to adding substantial 
additional pressures to the already strong 
inflationary trend, it would be in the in- 
terest of the total economy and of cotto1 
producers themselves for the government 
to refrain from raising the price support 
level for cotton at this time or to add 
any other price inducement of a similar 
character.” 

The Committee refrained from remind- 
ing the Secretary (1) that no later than 
a year ago he was plugging hard for 
the Brannan Plan which would provide 
100 percent of parity guaranteed income; 
and (2) that a short cotton crop very 
probably would be more inflationary than 
a raise in the support level. 


e Size of Crop Problematical — Several 
Committee members suggested that cot- 
ton growers might be wise not to plant 
the full 28 million acres requested by 
the Secretary. With favorable weather, 
they said, that could mean a crop of 17 
or 18 million bales. 

“It is my opinion,” Rep. Poage said, 
“that farmers would be better off raising 
a 14 million bale crop. A crop of that 
size very probably would sell for more 
than a 16 million bale crop. Certainly it 
would bring more than a 17 or 18 mil- 
lion bales crop.” 

Brannan conceded that this might be 
true, but he insisted that 16 million bales 
very probably would sell at a “fair price.” 
He added, however, that there is “con- 
siderable risk involved” in shooting for 
a 16 million bale crop. 

“IT can conceive of conditions,” he said, 
“under which there might be a rather 
severe drop in prices. I can see now no 
reason why we should lose any consid- 
erable portion of our foreign market for 
cotton, but we could. The goal set, how- 
ever, is our best estimate of the probable 
domestic and world demand for Ameri- 
can cotton.” 

Brannan added that the Department 
now estimates 1951-52 season cotton con- 
sumption at 9.5 to 10 million bales foi 
domestic mills and 5.8 to 6 million bales 
for export. At most, he added, that would 
mean the addition of only 700,000 bales 
to the carryover, which last Aug. 1 
amounted to 2.3 million bales. 


e Demand Situation—The demand esti- 
mate seemed to some of the Committee 
members to be a bit on the high side. 
Chairman Cooley, in particular, thought 
that the estimates were the maximum 
and not something that producers can 
count on. 

Cooley insisted that domestic mills have 
been taking more cotton than they have 
been selling. Inventories of cotton goods, 
he said, are large. Warehouses are bulg- 
ing. Export estimates, he said, are not 
firm. Britain, he pointed out, cut back 
tobacco purchases drastically and might 
do the same on cotton to conserve dollars. 

“What would happen,” he asked, “if 
we produce a 17 million bale crop and 
there is even a slight decrease from ex- 
pected demand?” He then answered his 
own question after Brannan declined to 
speculate. “Support prices would leave 
cotton farmers holding the bag at 90 per- 
cent of parity. You can’t count on farm- 
ers producing themselves into  bank- 
ruptey,” he added. 

Brannan produced figures to show that 
domestic cotton consumption in the first 
five months of this cotton year totaled 
3,375,000 bales. That figures out to only 
8,100,000 bales for the entire year. Mill 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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Pack Cottonseed Meal 


and Cake 





Here’s why... 

e A valuable market is created for 
cotton textiles. 

e Bemis unbleached sheeting 
bags are siftproof and sturdy. 

e Emptied bags are in big demand 
for home sewing, since the consum- 
er gets good cotton fabric at about 
one-third the price in stores. 


e@ The secondary-use value makes 


Pe ~*~ od 
ae) 


Bees and Honey... Bread and Butter... Ice Cream and Cake 


Bemis COTTON BAGS economi- 
cal for your customers. 


e Bemis BAND-LABEL, with 
your brand printed in bright 
colors, makes an attention-getting, 
attractive, saleable package. 
Bemis is the leading supplier 
of Band-Label Cotton Bags. 
Ask your Bemis Man for the 
complete story. 


Baltimore * Boise * Boston + Brooklyn * Buffalo « Charlotte « Chicago * Cleveland « Denver « Indianapolis 

Detroit * Houston * Jacksonville, Fla. * Kansas City * Los Angeles « Louisville « Memphis * Norfolk * Omaha 

Minneapolis * New Orleans * New York City * Oklahoma City « Philadelphia * Phoenix « St. Louis * Salina 
Pittsburgh * Salt Lake City * San Francisco * Seattle * Vancouver, Wash. * Wichita 
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EXTRACT uta 


AMERICAN MINERAL SPIRITS COMPANY 
SINCE’ 1923 





Biggest Goal Yet for 


FOOD, FEED AND FIBER 
Production in 1952 


a GOOD MANAGEMENT and conservation of production 
supplies will be needed to meet a goal 6 percent above last 
year’s near record. Further mechanization must offset de- 


clining labor supply. 





fense needs for food, feed and fiber, 

farmers this year are faced with 

the biggest production program ever 
asked—6 percent above last year’s near 
record. The task will be difficult to 
achieve, for farmers are confronted with 
a smaller labor supply and a tightening 
situation on many important farm pro- 
duction facilities. 

To reach the 1952 production goals, 
farmers will need to follow the most 
efficient production methods and carry 
out effective conservation practices 
and management in the use of both 
labor and materials. 

USDA is presenting to allocating agen- 
cies agriculture’s claims for raw mate- 
rials needed in making farm machinery, 


T: MEET the Nation’s growing de- 


fertilizers, pesticides, electrical equip- 
ment, and other production essentials. 
Total needs of the mobilization program 
are so great, however, that supplies of 
some facilities will not meet the needs of 
all users. 


e Farm Labor Still on the Decline — 
Workers leaving for industry and the 
armed forces reduced the farm labor 
force some 350,000 in 1951. All signs 
point to a smaller number of workers on 
farms in 1952. 

U.S. and affiliated State Employment 
Services are responsible for recruiting 
local labor, routing domestic workers be- 
tween areas, and arranging for foreign 
and offshore workers if the domestic 
supply is inadequate. USDA, through 


Agricultural Mobilization Committees, is 
providing State Employment Services 
with farm production information. Com- 
mittees also furnish farm production 
facts to Selective Service local boards 
for use in classifying farm boys. 
Farmers can help assure themselves 
of adequate labor by: (1) Cooperating 
with local Employment Service office 
by (a) reporting labor needs accurate- 
ly; (b) placing firm orders for work- 
ers early; (c) encouraging farm work- 
ers to register at local office; and (d) 
informing the office promptly when 
workers are no longer needed. (2) 
Making full use of available labor- 
saving machinery and electrical equip- 
ment, efficient management methods, 
custom work, exchange of machinery 
and labor, job instruction for workers. 
(3) Helping in community efforts to 
mobilize lecal people for farm work. 


e Tighter Outlook for Machinery—Not 
as much new farm machinery and equip- 
ment will be available to farmers this 
coming year as in 1951. As for repair 
parts, farmers should be able to get 
what they need to keep machinery in 
operating order throughout the year. 
Manufacturers are being urged to stress 
production of repair parts in view of 
the tightening supply of new mechanized 
equipment and farmers’ increasing de- 
pendence on machinery. 

Machinery has a star role to play 
in meeting this year’s goals. It must 
help offset the loss of farm workers 
who leave for industry jobs or military 
service. Effective use of machinery is 
essential for getting crops planted, 
cultivated and harvested efficiently and 
on time. 

(Continued on Page 24) 





THE RUBBER BLADE COOLING FAN 


Recognizing the advantages of this fan, many 


of the leading engineers have 


sively. 


adopted it exclu- 


This fan is capable of developing a vacuum of 
36 inches in water. Resistance of seed is only a 
small percent of this capacity; balance is free to 


pull cool air through the seed. 


Cooling Seed the 
Quickest Way Can 
Be Too Slow 


HUBERT PHELPS MACHINERY CO. 


1700 East 9th St. 
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1/ Bennettsville, 5. "San Feb. 26-27 There will be dancing following the ban- 
quet and Rand’s address. 


Association President McLaurin will 
pre side at the second day’s business ses- 


Two-Day Carolinas Ginners’ “7 


first of several excellent addresses at 





the final session will be delivered by Dr. 
C. R. Sayre of Scott, Miss., president of 
Delta and Pine Land Company and chair- 
man of the National Cotton Council’s 
production and marketing committee. Dr. 
a COTTON PRODUCTION practices, weed and insect control, Sayre will discuss cotton production prac- 


" . . tices on his company’s farms in Missis- 
mechanization and modern ginning methods among subjects to sippi. F 


be discussed. e Chas. M. Merkel on Gin Machinery—- 
Chas. M. Merkel, of the U.S. Cotton Gin- 
en onan : — — ning Laboratory at Stoneville, Miss., will 
A‘ wont pnoe it lage gree set en sade ul ean aan ie Jule discuss the subject, “Gin Machinery Nec- 
awaits delegates to the thirteenth to Russell Products Company at Ben- 7 ee as Rough Harvested 
annual convention of the Carolinas Gin- nettsville, world’s largest makers of ve- 
ners Association to be held Feb. 26-27 netion blind tape; the Firestone textile @ Council’s Dunn on Export Outlook— 
at Bennettsville, S. C. Sessions will be plant at Bennettsville, makers of cotton Read P. Dunn, Jr., of Washington, the 
held at the Armory. tire cord; a Manufacturing Com- National Cotton Council's foreign trade 
Directors of the Association will hold pany, McCall, .. makers of sheeting director, will discuss ‘ ‘The Outlook for 
a pre-convention meeting Feb. 25. and pillow cases; aaa the J. P. Stevens Export of American Cotton in 1952.” 
j 7 : finishing plant at Wallace, S. C., only » J A. Shanklin to Discuss Insect Con- 
? > ag 9 ¢ - or » ‘ . < e 4h. 
: a a sgn a “+ gpg a i miles from Bennettsville. trol—“Cotton Insect Control in the Caro- 
Poh. 36, with napette of eee Ac Mane a ° Clayton Rand to Speak at Banquet— linas” will be discussed by J. A. (Bud) 
oii il tations sesh anaes ee a rhe annual banquet will be held at the Shanklin, cotton specialist with the North 
adoption of resolutions. G peaker ac Armory, with J. F. McLaurin, Bennetts- Carolina Extension Service. 
the opening session will be Robert C. rille esident of the Carolinas Ginners 
Jackson of the American Cotton Manu- A ed eh tal ti ‘ ‘! a ae ; =e 
facturers Institute, Washington, who will Mela wo Reig pig Te i ey ig “ 
conn > ; McLaurin is also vice-president of the 
cm cor The Outlook for Domestic Con- National Cotton Ginners’ Associatien and 
sumption of Cotton. a director of the National Cotton Coun- 
e Golf Tournament and Tours—The an-_ cil. Speaker at the banquet will be Clay- 
nual golf tournament, in charge of Clyde ton Rand of Gulfport, Miss., nationally 
Upchurch, Raeford, N. C., will begin at known editor whose editorials have been 
230 p.m., Feb. 26. Non-golfers may take printed in the Congressional Record. e Dr. W. B. Albert on Weed Control— 


Cotton in the Southeast. 


e Research, by George B. Nutt—George 
B. Nutt, head of the department of agri- 
cultural engineering at Clemson Agri- 
cultural College, Clemson, S. C., will be 
one of the featured speakers on the sec- 
ond day, discussing “Cotton and Mech- 
anization Research.” 





Is your seed finish FUZZIE as a Ubangi? 
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Eliminate the Fuzzies gin’em SMOOTH GZ) 


Step up your ginning efficiency— WOOD'S 5-HEAD ROTARY GUMMER 
Keep Gin saws sharp! ‘ The 


Even the finest saws get dull after long wear. Add months of A v “Quint” 
rugged service with Wood's line of linter gummers, gin saw é ‘ 
gummers ond files. J é Duplex 


Wood's Singlecut and Doublecut... bi sD No. 55 
and the Special Truline keep edges ‘ 
keen! 











Doublecut, shown left, available in 158”, 144”, 1%”, 138” 
sizes. Improved singlecut in 156’ size. Not shown are taper 
and slim parallel files for Helm and Carver Machines, 141 
Sc Fits any gin or linter saw 9” 
aws. to 122" in diameter. Five 
heads automatically adjust 
to slight variations in diam- 


15-inch Duplex Gummer Files, eter or tooth alignment for 
Roachback and Standard. a" Gesadeie aca 
teed. Weight 248 Ibs. 














Made of high grade steel for Wood’s Duplex 
Machines, these same gummer files are also 


available for other makes of portable Hot Seed Thermometers 








machines. When ordering, specify your make 


f hine. Wh dering for W: j | 
of machine. When ordering for Wood's Duplex == ton . uw sentstors 290° F. With or without Shield. 


Write us for further information. 


A. A. WOOD and SONS COMPANY 


Phone MAin 2386 P.O. Box 937 Machinery for Ginners & Oil Mills 436 Magnolia St., N. W., Atlanta 1, Ga. 


Machines, specify make of gin. 
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This Diesel 


gives big gins more power 


Performance of two earlier General Motors 
Diesels (first a Single 6 and then a Twin 6) in 
their other gins led Brooks Gin, Inc. to install the 
GM Diesel Quad—the last word in flexible, eco- 
nomical, dependable “big gin” power. More and 
more ginners are turning to GM Diesel multiple- 


engine units for the extra power needed to pull 
additional cleaning equipment. For details—see 
your nearest GM Diesel distributor or dealer. 

DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 28, MICHIGAN 
SINGLE ENGINES...32 to 275 H.P. MULTIPLE UNITS...Up to 800 H.P. 


CM 


/t pays to Standardize on 





DIESEL 
POWER 
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“Chemieal Materials for Pre-emergence 
and Post-emergence Weed Control” wil 
be the subject of a talk by Dr. W. B. 
Albert, plant physiologist at Clemson. 


e Chemical Application, by M. R. Powers 

M. R. Powers, agricultural engineer at 
the Edisto Experiment Station at Black- 
ville, S. C., will discuss “Equipment for 
Applying Chemicals for Weed Control.” 


e Dr. Peele to Discuss Krilium—Krilium, 
Monsanto Chemical Company’s new soil 
conditioning material, will be discussed 
by Dr. T. C. Peele, USDA soil chemist 
stationed at Clemson. 


e W. H. Jenkins on Long Staple Cotton 

The final talk will be by W. H. Jen- 
kins, USDA agronomist at the the Pee 
Dee Experiment Station at Florence, S. C. 


His subject will be, “Prospects for a New 
Long Staple Cotton in the Southeast.” 


e Association Officers—Other officers of 
the Carolinas Ginners Association, in ad- 
dition to President McLaurin, are Myres 
W. Tilghman, Dunn, N. C., first vice- 
president; Frank M. Wannamaker, St. 
Matthews, S. C., second vice-president; 
and Louis G. McGill, Bennettsville, ex- 
ecutive secretary. 


Feed and Fiber 
(Continued from Page 21) 
Military requirements, however, have 
cut into allotments of materials to farm 
equipment manufacturers. Farmers prob- 
ably will notice the effects of this de- 
cline in production around mid-1952, al- 


Food, 


MORE COTTON at LOWER COST 
with a John BEAN 


COTTON SPRAYER 


NO OTHER SPRAYER COMBINES ALL THE FEATURES 
OF A JOHN BEAN AT SUCH LOW COST! 


You'll find the sprayer that fits your 
needs in the John Bean Cotton 
Sprayer — you get fullest crop pro- 
tection plus lowest operating and 
maintenance costs with this sprayer 
that’s built for the job it has to do. 
One look at the sprayer will con- 
vince you that John Bean has the 
best cotton sprayer for you. See 
these features! . . . 

1. Positive Twin-Diaphragm BULL 
DOG Pump gives longer life — no 
gears to wear! 

2. Use abrasive materials freely 
since non-geared BULL DOG pump 
has no “delicate” parts in contact 
with spray material. 

3. The Pump mounts easily and 
simply to power take - off of your 


| John BEAN 


LANSING 4, 
| 


present tractor with or without culti- 
vator. Spray while you cultivate. 


4. Controls handy to tractor driver 
for operation while tractor is in 
motion. 

5. Pressures available from 1 to 100 
Ibs., with constant output of 3 gal- 
lons per minute to meet your spray- 
ing needs. 


6. Triple straining avoids nozzle 
clog, gives full hollow-cone spray 
all the time for complete coverage. 


A John Bean Cotton Sprayer will 
do a better job, longer, at lower cost! 
See your John Bean dealer, or write 
for new Cotton Sprayer catalog, 
today. Free! 


MICHIGAN 


JOSE, CALIFORNIA: 


DIVISION OF FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
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though some equipment with shorter lag 
time between production and delivery 
may be less plentiful during the spring 
months. 

Machinery which uses considerable 
amounts of copper, copper-base alloys, 
aluminum, zine and zinc-coated mate- 
rials, and alloys including nickel and 
molybdenum is more likely to be short 
than equipment made principally of car- 
bon steel. These shortages would affect 
production of portable irrigation sys- 
tems, sprayers and dusters, domestic wa- 
ter systems, barn and barnyard equip- 
ment, and the more complex motorized 
equipment. 

The raw materials situation plus the 
limited supplies of new equipment 
point to the need for careful mainte- 
nance and efficient use of machinery 
now on farms. Timely repairs, protec- 
tion from weather, and proper care 
while in operation not only conserve 
critical machinery but cut production 
costs. The big farm production job to 
be done in 1952 also calls for commu- 
nity sharing of farm machinery as 
much as possible. 


e The Score of Fertilizers — Slightly 
more fertilizer will be available for ag- 
riculture in the coming pear. But sup- 
plies may not meet the heavy demand. 
Since little additional land can be 
counted on for expanding farm pro- 
duction, increased production will be 
highly dependent on fertilizers. Farm- 
ers would buy at least part of their 
needs early to keep distribution chan- 
nels open. Here is the supply outlook 
for the three major fertilizers: 

Nitrogen — Will be tight. Supplies 
available for agriculture are expected to 
be 7 percent higher than last year. But 
military or industrial demands could up- 
set this narrow improvement. Also, agri- 
cultural demand will be greater than 
last year. 

Potash—Should be in moderately good 
supply with 5 percent more available 
than record supplies of the past year. 

Phosphates—Expected to be tight with 
probably 6 percent less available than 
last year. Problem is scarcity of sulfur 
and sulfuric acid needed in producing 
superphosphates. 


e Pesticides: The Supply Varies — To 
avoid spot shortages of pesticides this 
year, farmers should order their basic 
needs for insecticides, fungicides, and 
weed killers well ahead of time for use. 

Except for pesticides containing sul- 
fur, copper or lead, the supply is ex- 
pected to meet farmers’ needs — al- 
though this is by no means certain. 
Wherever possible, growers should use 
alternate materials for sulfur, copper 
sulfate, and lead arsenate, which are 
already in short supply. 

Farmers should also be alert through- 
out the year to changed growing condi- 
tions or unexpectedly severe attacks by 
insects or plant diseases. Such develop- 
ments could cause sudden acute short- 
ages of pesticides. In brief, here is the 
current outlook for pesticides: 

Tight Supply—Lead arsenate; sul- 
fur; copper sulfate and other copper 
fungicides; liquid grain fumigants. 

Fairly Adequate Supply—Synthetic 
chlorinated pesticides such as DDT, 
benzene hexachloride (possible local 
or area shortages of other pesticides 
in this general class such as toxaphene, 
2,4-D 2,4,5-T, and TDE); calcium ar- 
senate; rotenone. 
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delfos9169 
TOPS IN TWO WAYS 


WINNER OF 1951 MISSISSIPPI 5-ACRE CONTEST 


Yes, Stoneville’s DELFOS 9169 was the first-prize cotton in 
Mississippi's 1951 5-Acre Cotton Contest . . . the second time 
in three years that Delfos has won this important honor. Pro- 
ducer of the prize-winning yield was Charlie Clark, young 
Yazoo City Farmer. His total yield for the five acres was 
8,915 pounds of lint... or an average yield per acre of 1,783 
pounds. The Mississippi winner topped the recently announced 
“sweepstakes” 5-acre winner by almost 600 pounds. 
Stoneville Pedigreed Seed Company is proud that its fa- 
mous DELFOS 9169 seed had a part in producing this record 








yield. 
ALL SMILES are Charlie Clark (right), young farmer 
of Yazoo City and winner of the 1951 Mississippi 5-Acre 
Cotton Contest, and George Rea Walker (left) of Stone- 
ville Pedigreed Seed Company, Stoneville, Miss. Probable 
topic of conversation—the advantages of DELFOS 9169 
seed 


TOP PERFORMANCE IN MECHANIZATION TEST 


The 1951 mechanization test, conducted by the Delta Experiment 
Station of Stoneville, reflected the all-around superiority of DEILFOS 
9169 and its complete adaptability to modern mechanization meth- 
ods. Not only did it produce more lint per acre, but it showed 
better storm resistance, better machine “picker-bility” and /ess “pick- 
er waste” than any other cotton in the test. These features naturally 


result in higher cash income per acre. 


IT ALL ADDS UP TO A CHAMP! 


Early maturity, heavy yields (with big, easy-to-pick bolls), better 
storm resistance and complete adaptability to modern mechanization 
methods . . . these are some of the reasons it will pay you to plant 
DELFOS 9169 in 1952. You're sure to get extra income per acre. 


ORDER TODAY 


von" or 1952 Plantings ORIGINATORS 
STONEVILLE AND 
PEDIGREED SEED CO., INC. BREEDERS 


Stoneville, Mississippi 
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USDA Develops New Cottonseed 





Processing Procedure 





“Filtration-Process” Termed 
Inexpensive and Efficient 


@ PROCESS developed at USDA’s Southern Regional Research 
Laberatory makes solvent extraction practical for small oil mills, 


research officials say. 


FROM OUR WASHINGTON BUREAU. 


N IMPORTANT new development 
A in the solvent-extracting process 

for cottonseed and other oilseeds 
to make this procedure practical for use 
by small mills has suecessfully passed 
the pilot plant tests and is being given 
commercial evaluation, 

The new process developed by the 
Southern Regional Research Laboratory 
at New Orleans is called “filtration-ex- 
tration,” because it involves the use of 
a continuous vacuum filter as the ma- 
jor operating unit. Research officials 
say the new process makes practical for 
small mill use the solvent - extraction 
process developed some years ago. 

The pilot plant filter under test at the 
Laboratory is only slightly larger than 
a washing machine, yet has a capacity 
of 24 tons of cottonseed a day. Large 
installations, using standard filter units, 
would be possible in commercial plants, 
Laboratory officials say. 

Two companies, one in Arkansas and 
the other in Mississippi, are installing 
filtration extraction equipment in their 
solvent extraction plants to permit indus- 
trial-scale evaluation. The USDA is ap- 
plying for a public service patent on the 
process and several machinery manufac- 


turing companies have expressed an in- 
terest in making the necessary equin- 
ment, 

The process of filtration - extraction 
substitutes a short mixing operation fol- 
lowed by filtration and washing with 
hexane for the usual diffusion and per- 
colation operation of current extraction 
methods. The process is simple and, it is 
said, eliminates some of the critical op- 
erations and extensive equipment required 
in other direct solvent extraction proc- 
esses. 

Advantages of the new process are 
said to include: Elimination of the “fines” 
problem; increased concentration of mis- 
cella to reduce the solvent content of 
extracted marc; residual liquids of 1% 
or less; high quality product; prime oil 
and meal with low free gossypol content 
and high nitrogen solubility; and a low 
cost for conversion of existing plants. 

Total conversion costs for a 100-ton 
per day hydraulic or screw press mill is 
estimated by USDA people at about 
$225,000. They say that conversion of a 
direct or prepress mill would involve sub- 
stituting the filter and accessories for 
the standard extractor at a cost of ap- 
proximately $25,000 for a mill of the 
same size. 

The seven steps in the filtration proc- 








STRICKLAND & HENDERSON 


“Government Type” 


TOWER DRIERS 


THE BEST WAY TO DRY 
COTTON—WITH 
MINIMUM INVESTMENT 


Many pleased users of our substan- 
designed towers, prove 
efficiency. Units, 10 to 24 
Blow- 
Air 


tial, well 
their 
shelves. 


Cross blow-boxes. 


box separators. Gas heaters. 


pipe and fittings. 


LET US PLAN YOUR 
INSTALLATION IN TEXAS 


13-A Hackberry St. 
2-8141 P. O. Box 703 
WACO, TEXAS 


Tel. 
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ess are: (1) Preparation of meats from 
the cottonseed; (2) rolling of the meats; 
(3) cooking of the flaked meats; (4) re- 
forming the cooked meats; (5) mixing 
of reformed meats with commercial hex- 
ane in the slurry mixing conveyor; (6) 
filtration of resulting cottonseed meats 

hexane, miscella slurry; (7) recovery 
of products — food cottonseed oil and 
solvent-free meal. 

The process is said to have worked 
successfully with cottonseed, and with 
certain modifications also proved to be 
suitable for the processing of rice bran 
and soybeans, on a pilot plant scale. Ex- 
periments with other oilseeds are under- 
way at the laboratory. 

Research officials say their experi- 
ments indicate that both the cost of 
equipment and operation of the filtra- 
tion-extraction process are relatively low. 
Yet, they say, high-quality meal and oil 
are produced. No radical departure, or 
expensive new equipment, from the oper- 
ations now used to prepare cottonseed 
for hydraulic or screw pressing are re- 
quired. The amount of solvent required 
is small, and conventional equipment can 
be used in removing it from the oil and 
meal after extraction. 

The filtration-extraction process was 
developed as a part of the Laboratory’s 
over-all program of research to improve 
the utilization of cottonseed and other 
Southern farm crops. 

The solvent extraction process devel- 
oped some years ago failed to revolu- 
tionize the industry largely, officials say, 
because of the cost of shifting to new 
equipment. The research officials say the 
new development will make the switch 
possible at a low cost by using much of 
the existing machinery in commercial 
plants. 

There has been a gradual acceptance 
of the solvent-extraction process because 
of the high yield of oil, officials said. 
Five solvent-extraction plants operated 
on cottonseed during the 1950-51 season, 
and the number is expected to reach 15 
in the 1951-52 season. 

These 15 plants will have a processing 
capacity for 15 to 20 percent of the total 
cottonseed crop, USDA officials esti- 
mated. So far, solvent-extraction has 
been particularly suitable for use on a 
large scale, that is, in plants processing 
200 to 400 tons of seed a day. 

If the new filtration-extraction process 
developed by the New Orleans laboratory 
proves as promising in commercial tests 
now being planned as it has in_pilot- 
plant operations, it could extend the use 
of solvent-extraction considerably, par- 
ticularly to small plants. 

Technical information about the proc- 
ess is being prepared to assist the indus- 
try in evaluating the process for indus- 
trial use and will be supplied upon re- 
quest. Inquiries should be addressed to 
EK. A. Gastrock, Chief, Engineering and 
Development Division, Southern Region- 
al Research Laboratory, New Orleans, 
La. 


Alabama Ginners Plan 
Feb. 29 Convention 


The Alabama Cotton Ginners’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual convention 
Feb. 29 at the Russell Erskine Hotel, 
Huntsville, according to an announce- 
ment by Lawrence Ennis, Jr., of the 
Agricultural Extension Service, Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, 
and association secretary. 

Speakers for the convention include 
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W. Kemper Bruton, executive vice-pres- 
ident of both the National and Arkan- 
sas-Missouri associations; James Law- 
son, Alabama Extension Service; 
Frederic Heidelberg, representative of 
the National Cotton Council; J. A. 
Thompson, Troy, Ala., ginner; and Chas. 
M. Merkel and Vernon P. Moore of the 
U.S. Cotton Ginning and Fiber Labora- 
tory, Stoneville, Miss. 

Other officers of the association are 
Judge Sam High, Ashville, president; 
O. R. Hipp, Andalusia, vice-president; 
and P. M. Lightfoot, Tuskegee, vice- 
president-treasurer, 


To Better Serve the West 





Murray to Open New ye 
Branch at Fresno : . 
The Murray Company of Texas, Inc., 4 As ea 


Dallas, announced this week that a new 
company-owned and -directed branch 
will soon be opened at Fresno, Calif. 
Men trained in Murray policies and ex- 
perienced in the sale, installation, op- 
eration and servicing of Murray cotton 
ginning equipment will be in charge of 
the branch. 

Murray officials said the decision to 
establish a branch at a strategic point 
on the West Coast was reached after 
careful and lengthy consideration, with 
the feeling that cotton growing in states 
which will be served from the Fresno 
branch will continue to increase in vol- 
ume. It was pointed out that California 
now ranks second as a cotton growing 
state and that Arizona also produces 
large quantities of cotton. The company 
feels that buyers and users of ginning 
machinery in this important area are 
entitled to better and more prompt serv- 
ice than it was possible to give without 
the type of branch Murray has decided 
to establish. 

A complete line of parts for all ma- 
chinery of Murray manufacture and 
parts for Mitchell extracting equipment 
which is sold with each Murray out- 
fit will be stocked at the new Fresno 
branch. In addition, certain complete 
machines and units will also be stocked. 
This will place the company in a po- 
sition to quickly repair major _ break- 
downs that may occur. i 

Plans for the new branch include the PROCESS E D AND SOL o 
establishment of a repair shop with 
necessary equipment for performing 
factory approved repair jobs. This is EXCLUSIVELY TO 
a service which will be beneficial to 
users of Murray equipment in the area 
to be ceuhiall. seni state. YOUR DEALER 

It was also announced that Murray : 
has purchased the stock of Ginners Sup- 
ply Company at Fresno, which has been i 
owned and operated by H. E. Thomp- 
son, sales agent for Murray machinery 
in the California and Arizona area for 
the past few years. Murray has rented 
for temporary quarters the property 
which has been occupied by Ginners Sup- 
ply Company, but it was pointed out CHEMICAL DELINTING co. 
that much larger building facilities will 
be needed for the type of installation 
Murray expects to place at Fresno. COLUMBUS, MISSISSIPPI 
These enlarged quarters will be obtained 
or built as quickly as possible, the an- 
nouncement said. It is anticipated that 
the larger and improved facilities will 
be ready for occupancy prior to the 1952 
ginning season. 


¥ 


/EMICALLY DELINTE 
RAVITY GRADED 
RESAN TREATED} 
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From Our Washington Bureau 
(Continued from Page 19) 


consumption recently has been at the 
rate of 36,000 bales a day, the Secretary 
said. That would add up, if maintained, 
to 9.4 million bales, the Secretary fig- 
ured. His estimate indicated he expects 
the rate to increase. 


e The Crop Board Blunder — The two- 
million-bale Crop Board estimate blunder 
figured in the hearing, also. Brannan 
said he wasn’t sure but that the weather 
was more to blame than the Crop Board 
for the decline from August to December. 

He contended that the government es- 
timates didn’t have much effect on the 
market, anyway. He said the price fol- 
lowed trade estimates more closely than 


Finest Emulsions of 


TOXAPHENE 


ALDRIN - DIELDRIN 
CHLORDANE 


government forecasts. Farmers, he add- 
ed, also used good judgment in not sell- 
ing much of their crop at the low price 
prevailing early in the season. 

Brannan read Department figures 
showing that cotton weekly average 
prices remained above parity throughout 
the picking season. He concluded that 
“at no time did farmers sell cotton be- 
low parity.” He said he didn’t think the 
Crop Board estimates hurt farmers very 
much. 


e Bill to Change Parity Base — There 
may still be another way of raising cot- 
ton price supports and the Committee in- 
tends to go into that thoroughly a little 
later. That is the Abernethy bill. 

Rep. Abernethy has a bill te change 
the cotton parity base from % in. Mid- 
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It’s Time We Knew 


DON'T SELL COTTON’S 
VERSATILITY SHORT 


@ DON’T SELL cotton’s versatility 
short, the National Cotton Council’s 
Dr. Leonard Smith warned at the 
New Orleans meeting in January. 
The organization’s utilization re- 
search director said: 


@ “IT IS TIME people realized 
that cotton has every bit as much 
opportunity to achieve superior per- 
formance characteristics for par- 
ticular end uses through fundamen- 
tal science as do the man-made 
fibers.” 


@ THE CHEMICAL INDUS- 
TRY, for example, is showing in- 
creased interest in cotton research. 
“Representatives of the Nation’s 
largest and most progressive chem- 
ical firms are coming to the Coun- 
cil for help and suggestions,” Dr. 
Smith said. This interest, he said, 
points to a greater development of 
chemicals and chemical processes 
for use in the cotton textile indus- 
try. 














dling to 1 in. Strict Low Middling. En- 
actment of that bill, it was estimated, 
would raise the support level by nearly 
$3 a bale. Under that bill 90 percent of 
parity would be raised from 31.71 to 
32.33 cents per pound. 

Brannan conceded that the average of 
cotton staple and grade had been improv- 
ing and that such a change might be 
justified. He gave the impression that 
he at least would not oppose. 

Chairman Cooley, as if the idea had 
just struck him, asked Abernethy if he 
was prepared to “get going” on the bill. 
Abernethy said he was. “Then,” Cooley 
said, “let’s do it.” 


Repair Farm Machinery 
To Avoid Breakdowns 


Repairs and adjustments needed on 
farm machinery should be made without 
delay to prevent possible costly “break- 
downs” during the busy crops season, 
according to J. T. Copeland, agricultural 
engineer, Mississippi Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service. 

Many farm operators have neglected 
proper implement selection, care and re- 
pair in their haste to begin land prep- 
aration, the engineer stated. Much land 
has been bedded and temporary drain- 
age furrows extended into flat areas. 

Start with land preparation tools, 
checking and repairing implements to 
be used first. Repair disk and smooth- 
ing harrows. Sharpen plow and buster 
points. Replace shares, points, landsides 
and heels as necessary. Tighten all bolts 
and replace any lost ones. Realign bent 
braces, beams and brackets. 

Testing working parts is important, 
especially after a worn or broken part 
has been replaced, Copeland pointed 
out. It may be necessary to make gen- 
eral adjustments to the adjacent parts 
affected by the new part, to assure 
proper coordination, fitting and satis- 
factory operation. 
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the signature of purity 
in cottonseed 





Sinkers are processed 
from only registered 
or certified seed 
in all registered 
varieties. 











THE SINKERS CORPORATION 
KENNETT, MISSOURI 
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® Find Pink Bollworm in Bolivia 


An infestation of pink bollworm has 
been reported in the cotton-producing 
region of Bolivia, according to USDA 
reports. Although the Bolivian govern- 
ment has taken measures to combat the 
the effectiveness of the steps 
yet been determined. The out- 
thought to be the first of its 
3olivia, which imports most of 
for planting from Ar- 


insect, 
has not 
break is 
kind in 
its cottonseed 
yentina. 


© Plenty of Bagging and Ties 


Bagging and ties will be in adequate 
supply during the coming year, USDA 
reports. 

In a survey prepared for inclusion in 
a pamphlet to be distributed to farm- 
ers in support of a 16,000,000 bale 
goal, the department says NPA has is- 
sued directives to domestic producers of 
ties to insure production at a monthly 
rate sufficient to meet reqiurements of 
a large crop. No imported ties will be 
available this year. 

Ginners were urged by the depart- 
ment to order bagging as early as pos- 
sible. Without firm orders importers 
are reluctant to import the jute which 
goes into the bagging. All indications 
are that supplies are adequate. 


© Extend Mexican Labor Agreement 


The ease with which the anti-wetback 
bill passed the Senate came as a sur- 
prise. Prepared in a series of confer- 
ences with Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service and representatives of the 


White House, the bill strengthens the 
immigration laws to keep wetbacks out 
of the country. The bill carefully pro- 
tects the rights of individual farmers 
against harassment by government offi- 
cials, and clearly states that employment 
not a violation. 

Senator Kilgore (D., W. Va.), who 
critical of the program last year, 
the floor fight for approval of the 
new immigration bill. Senator Douglas 
(D., Ill.) tried twice to attach his em- 
ployment amendment to the bill but he 
Was supported by only 11 other senators 


of a wetback is 


Was 


led 


on a roll eall. 

On Feb. 9. the U.S. and Mexico ex- 
tended the present agreement to May 
11. It was to expire Feb, 11. Extension of 
the agreement was announced by the 
State Department. 

Legislative efforts on the new 
are now being concentrated in 
House Judiciary Committee and 
action is expected. 


© “Keep Out,” Says Mississippi 


The State Plant Board of Mississippi 
has issued new regulations relating to 
the entry into the state of mechanical 
harvesters and materials that may be 
contaminated with pink bollworm. 

Permits must be obtained from the 
State Plant Board before mechanical 
harvesters, used cotton picking bags, 
bedsacks and seed cotton mattresses can 


bill 
the 
early 


30 


be taken into Mississippi. Machines 
must be fumigated with methyl bromide 
or liquid hydrocyanic acid gas, and 
the other materials named must be 
thoroughly cleaned or treated to the sat- 
isfaction of the Plant Board. 

Applications for permits can be ob- 
tained from the State Plant Board, State 
College, Miss. 


© May Decontrol Cotton Textiles 

Prospects have improved considerably 
for the decontrol of cotton textiles. In 
introducing a bill to extend the Defense 
Production Act, Senator Maybank 
(D., S.C.) declared that Congress should 
write a formula into the bill for the de- 
control of indsutries operating at levels 





Council’s Mechanization 


Conference Dates Set 

The sixth annual Beltwide Cot- 
ton Mechanization Conference will 
be held in the San Joaquin Valley 
of California, Oct. 22-24, Claude 
L. Welch, director of the produc- 
tion and marketing division, Na- 
tional Cotton Council, has an- 
nounced. 

Welch said the opening day’s 
session will be held at Bakersfield. 
On the morning of the second day, 
conferees will observe a field dem- 
onstration of modern cotton pro- 
duction machinery. This show at 
the U.S. Cotton Field Station at 
nearby Shafter will highlight cot- 
ton farming practices prevailing 
in California. A panel discussion 
of various phases of cotton mech- 
anization will conclude the day’s 
activities at the field station. 

A tour of cotton operations in 
the San Joaquin Valley, winding 
up at Fresno, is scheduled on Oct. 
24. For those who wish to remain 
until Oct. 25 a sightseeing trip 
to Yosemite National Park will 
be arranged. 

The conference which each year 
brings together representatives of 
the farm equipment industry, state 
and federal research and educa- 
tioal workers, and cotton industry 
leaders, is sponsored by the Cot- 
ton Council. 

California groups cooperating 
with the Council in sponsoring the 
mechanization conference include 
cotton industry organizations, the 
University of California, and the 
U.S. Cotton Field Station. 

Simultaneously with the = an- 
nouncement of the meeting in 
California, Welch revealed that 
the seventh annual Beltwide Cot- 
ton Mechanization Conference 
would be held in 1958 at Gads- 
den, Ala., and at the Sand Moun- 
tain Sub-station, Alabama Agri- 
culture Experiment Station, at 
Crossville. 
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below the ceiling price. This position 
has attracted considerable support. Be- 
fore quitting as director of OPS, Mike 
DiSalle named a committee to look into 
the possibility of decontrol. Although 
he expressed doubt that decontrol would 
be possible, Mr. DiSalle’s action never- 
theless was the first official recognition 
such action might be justified. The cot- 
ton textile industry has presented a 
strong case for decontrol, and officials 
of OPS on the working level are view- 
ing the matter in a much more sympa- 
thetic light. 


® Cotton on the Fighting Fronts 


The armed services soon will be en- 
joying the fruits of cotton research. 
One of the Nation’s leading manufactur- 
ers has agreed to begin commercial pro- 
duction of a new type all-cotton elastic 
bandage developed at the Southern 
Regional Research Laboratory. The 
laboratory made a limited amount of 
the bandage for the services during the 
last war but since then it has not been 
available. Elasticity is added to the 
bandage by subjecting it to a caustic 
soda solution which permits it to set 
in a semi-permanent crimp. Thus the 
new bandage is particularly suitable 
for dressing elbows, knees and other 
movable joints. 


R. F. Crow, Veteran Texas 
Oil Mill Executive, Dies 


R. F. Crow, chariman of the board of 
South Texas Cotton Oil Company, Hous- 
ton, died in a hospital in that city Feb. 
9. He was 74. Funeral services were 
held Feb. 10 in Houston. Burial was at 
Wilmington, N. C., where he was born. 

He is survived by the following nieces 
and nephews: Emmet P. Crow, Jr., 
William C. Crow, Jr., Miss Fannie W. 
Crow, Mrs. Frank R. Reynolds, Mrs. 
Calvin B. Garwood, Jr., Mrs. Harry 
Stovall, Jr., all of Houston; John A. 
Crow, Los Angeles; George D. Crow, 
Las Cruces, N. M., Miss Beverly Shef- 
field, Austin, Texas; and Mrs. Sam 
Selden, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Crow got his first job in the cotton- 
seed crushing industry in 1893 with the 
North Carolina Cotton Oil Company 
mill at Wilmington, his home city, when 
he was 15. He left Wilmington in 1898 
to go with the National Cotton Oil Com- 
pany mill at Waco, Texas, and was 
made manager of the mill in 1902. 

In July, 1906, he was transferred to 
Houston as assistant to the general 
manager of the National Cotton Oil 
Company mills. In 1910, Crow and the 
late W. A. Sherman bought the Roberts 
Cotton Oil Company at Houston, later 
changing the name to South Texas Cot- 
ton Oil Company. Sherman was pres- 
ident of the company at the time of his 
death. 

Crow was 
Cottonseed Crushers’ 
1920-21 and the National Cottonseed 
Products Association in 1924-1925. He 
was a member of the board of directors 
of several Companies, including Wesson 
Oil and Snowdrift Company. 


of the Texas 


president 
Association in 


good farm and home 
safety program combines the use of 
common sense and thoughtfullness in 
conducting the farm and home activities. 
A job performed when the two essen- 
tials are absent may result in serious 
injury or even death. 
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Members of the Technical Advisory Committee of the National Cottonseed Products 
Association, with their fellows, at the Southern Regional Research Laboratory. Front 
row, left to right: A. S. Richardson, Proctor & Gamble Co., Ivorydale, Ohio; N. B. 


Knoepfler and Miss Edith A. Jensen, NCP 


A fellows; J. R. Mays, Jr., Barrow-Agee 


Laboratories, Memphis (chairman of the Committee); James R. Gill, Southland Cotton 
Oil Co., Paris, Texas; and J. H. Bryson, Dothan Oil Mill Co., Dothan, Ala. (president 


of NCPA). Back row: A. L. Ward, director, 


Educational Service, National Cottonseed 


Products Association, Dallas; T. C. Law, Law & Company, Atlanta; Porter A. Wil- 
liams, South Texas Cotton Oil Co., Houston; H. S. Mitchell, Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago; R. C. Pope, Pope Testing Laboratories, Dallas; and H. E. Covington, Missis- 
sippi Cottonseed Products Co., Jackson, Miss. 


1¢ New Orleans. Feb. 4-5 





NCPA Technical Committee Meets, 
Endorses Further Research 


gw COMMITTEE MET at Southern Regional Laboratory and heard 
reports by NCPA Research Fellows Edith A. Jensen and N. B. 
Knoepfler. This work termed “excellent investment for the cotton- 


seed industry.” 


Research fellows of the National Cot- 
tonseed Products Association employed 
at the Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory at New Orleans during 1952 
will continue to emphasize improvement 
in the nutritive value of cottonseed meal, 
according to a recommendation of the 
Association’s Technical Advisory Com- 
mittee at its annual meeting in New 
Orleans recently. 

The Committee, which has served as 
a liaison group between USDA and the 
cottonseed industry for the past 31 
years, and has guided the selection of 
projects financed through Association 
fellowships since the first one was 
established in 1926, heard reports on 
completed work from Miss Edith A. 
Jensen and N. B. Knoepfler at the 
laboratory on Feb. 4 and held its execu- 
tive session Feb. 5 to consider future 
research. 

J. R. Mays, Jr., of Barrow-Agee 
Laboratories, Memphis, who is chairman 
of the committee, said the present 
assignments of both Miss Jensen and 
Knoepfler would extend studies they 
began in 1951 after discontinuing work 
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on the storage of cottonseed and the 
fractionation of cottonseed meats. 

Their work in 1952 will be part of 
an extensive program of cooperative re- 
search conducted by the Southern 
Laboratory and other USDA agencies, a 
number of state experiment stations and 
several oil mills. The program has the 
strong support of the National Cotton- 
seed Products Association, Mays said. 
Cottonseed meals suitable for feeding 
to all farm animals have been produced 
experimentally by screw pressing. Ef- 
forts to adapt the procedures used to 
other methods and to make them suit- 
able for widespread commercial use are 
under way. 

Mays believes Miss Jensen and Knoe- 
pfler can make real contributions to 
the cottonseed industry by working on 
this program in close association with 
the Southern Laboratory. 

In a statement summarizing the ad- 
vantages of this relationship, he said: 
“The Technical Advisory Committee con- 
siders the research conducted by its 
fellows in cooperation with the USDA 
an excellent investment for the cotton- 
seed industry. The cooperation and 
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assistance received at the Southern 
Regional Research Laboratory probably 
could not be equalled anywhere.” 

Fellows of the National Cottonseed 
Products Association have been em- 
ployed at the Southern Regional Labora- 
tory since 1943—just two years after it 
began operations, he explained. Before 
that, back to 1926, when the fellowships 
were created, the research was con- 
ducted in Washington in cooperation 
with the Bureau of Agricultural and 
Industrial Chemistry, of which the 
Southern Laboratory is a unit. The 
work is reviewed once a year by the 
Technical Advisory Committee. 

Attending the recent meeting with 
Mays were J. Bryson, Dothan Oil 
Mill Co., Dothan, Ala., (president of 
NCPA); H. S. Mitchell, Swift and Co., 
Chicago; A. S. Richardson, Proctor & 
Gamble Co., Ivorydale, Ohio; Porter A. 
Williams, South Texas Cotton Oil Co., 
Houston; R. C. Pope, Pope Testing 
Laboratories, Dallas; H. E. Covington, 
Mississippi Cottonseed Products Co., 
Jackson, Miss.; James R. Gill, South- 
land Cotton Oil Co., Paris, Texas, at- 
tending for Richard Blyth; T. C. Law, 
Law and Co., Atlanta; and A. L. Ward, 
director of the Educational Service, Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Association, 
Dallas. Committee members unable to 
attend were Irvin Morgan, Jr., Morgan 
Oil & Refining Co., Farmville, N. C. 
and FE. H. Tenent, Woodson-Tenent 
Laboratories, Memphis. 


E. L. Keys Dies Feb. 5 

E. L. Keys, Oklahoma City, manager 
of the cotton department of the Okla- 
homa Corporation Commission for the 
past 13 years, died Feb. 5. He was 76 
years of age. Keys was in the ginning 
business at Wynnewood, Okla., for 
about 30 years prior to his service with 
the Corporation Commission. 

Funeral services were held at Wynne- 
wood Feb. 7. He is survived by his wife 
and two daughters, Mrs. Tom Rollow, 
Phoenix, Ariz., and Mrs. Harold Free- 
man, Pauls Valley, Okla. 
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Big Output Vital to Clothe, 

Feed New U.S. Citizens 

@M Agriculture is again 
asked by the Agriculture 
ment for record crop output. 
goal in 1952 is 6. percent above 
that of 1951, itself almost a_ record 
year. Defense needs are not the only 
reason; population gains require ever- 
increasing production. This morning, 
for example, there were 7,400 more people 
to clothe and feed than yesterday— 
most of them newborn babies, the rest 
people arriving here from foreign lands. 
U.S. population is increasing by some 
2% million persons every year, or, if 
you like statistical breakdowns, by 5 
people per minute 708 people per 
hour. These are 


only a few of the 
figures that argue for expanding pro- 
duction of 


fibers and food. 

Toward More Tender Beef 

@ If you’ve got a home freezer, 
your beef can vary in tenderness ac- 
cording to how you handle the stuff, it 
says here in a communique from the 
Missouri Experiment Station. The re- 
search folks there ran off a few tests 


being 
Depart- 
The 


showing, among other things, that 
aluminum foil is the best wrapping for 
beef put into the freezer. Wax paper is 
probably the poorest wrapping you could 
use. The period your beef is in the 
freezer can be important. Beef stored 
for six months, for example, is more 
tender—everything else being equal— 
than beef that has been sitting in the 
freezer for a year. 


Note to Gardeners 


@ For home gardeners, a new book- 
let—and for free. It’s called “Surbur- 
ban and Farm Vegetable Gardens.” 
Write the Office of Information, USDA, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Don’t Poison Yourself 


@ In case you have the ill fortune 
to mistake two new pest killers for 
food, they can be counteracted by the 
use of atropine, according to recent 
tests. The new insecticides go by he 
names of Systox and OMPA. 


All About Sweet Stuff 

@ Several commercial outfits are 
now sweet-talking customers into a 
reputedly superior maple sirup, process- 
ed in a new way that strengthens natural 
flavor. Anyhow, that is what the Agri- 
culture Department, which developed 
the idea, says. Ask for maple sirup 
concentrate. 


Vew Cotton Machine in Use 


@ USDA’s Bureau of Agricultural 
and Industrial Chemistry announces 
with pardonable pride that its new ma- 
chine for fluffing matted cotton is now 





Boardman conveyor boxes 
are constructed of first-quality steel 
sheets, with your choice of 
formed or angle iron tops. Complete 
systems or individual sections 
in standard or custom design. Covers 


available in four types. 
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BOARDMAN PRODUCTS REALLY 


HANDLE THE LOAD! 


SUPERBLAST — Boardman’s heavy-duty centrifugal 
fan — is a favorite of gin and oil mill operators 
throughout the cotton belt. Handles a score of different 
jobs with greater efficiency, greater economy 
and an absolute minimum of down time. Carefully- 
balanced blast-wheel with replaceable blades cuts 
vibration damage. . 
reduced by sectional housing scroll and oversize 


SKF bearings that stand up longer. 


Let Us Help Solve Your Installation and Capacity Problems! 


wt BOARDMAN co. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, 


and maintenance costs are further 


OKLAHOMA 


PH. MElrose 88-5435 
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being produced commercially. Some are 
already in use. The device fluffs matted 
cotton from the bale before cleaning 
and carding. Methods also have been 
found by the Bureau for reducing the 
knots of tangled fibers in cotton, there- 
by improving the quality of cotton goods. 


Here We Go Again 


@ The scientific gentry are looking 
into the future again, making a few 
guesses just like you and me about the 
shape of things to come. Here are a 
few that have come up recently: there 
will be an end (we hope) to the common 
cold, flu, and polio; there will be oranges 
and apples the size of Texas grapefruit; 
there will be seedless berries and per- 
haps seedless watermelons. And, hold 
your hat—we may have a vacuum tube, 
or tunnel, by which we can travel from 
coast to coast in a sealed vehicle in an 
hour’s time! 


Bigger Oilseeds Markets 


@ USDA is betting on turning up 
some new and expanded market outlets 
for oilseeds and animal fats in market- 
ing studies started recently. Being car- 
ried out with funds from the Research 
and Marketing Act, the project “is in- 
tended to evaluate existing and poten- 
tial markets and assist in developing 
outlets for new as well as established 
products.” 


Taint So, So They Say 

@ Some authorities of great repute 
and stature report it is not true that 
certain chemicals being used in foods 
and on crops endanger the health of 
human beings. Charges have been 
many in recent months that the 
nation’s citizens would live to regret the 
use of chemicals in food, on crops, and 
chemicals in fertilizers—to mention only 
a few. Now comes the Food Protection 
Committee of the National Research 
Council with results of a study of the 
matter, “There is no evidence,” reports 
the committee, “that consumption of 
foods resulting from the use of the new 
materials in crop production, or in the 
production and processing of foods, 
have created mysterious disease epi- 
demics or endangered the health of the 


people. 


Conservationists “Hire” Beavers 


@ Beavers can save taxpayers 
money, says the National Geographic 
Society. Federal engineers recently dis- 
covered that a dam they planned to 
build already had been erected by 
the beavers—exactly where it was 
wanted. Sometimes beavers are para- 
chuted from planes into conservation 
areas to help out on a job. 


600 Qualities of Cotton 


@ Officially, we are reminded by 
USDA, there are 600 qualities of cotton 
recognized in the standards for grade 
and staple length. Graders or classers 
must be able to tell the differences in 
color, foreign matter, and ginning prep- 
aration, among other things, and do 
it quickly. Skilled classers can determine 
the grade and staple length on more 
than 700 samples per day. 


e 4-H Club Week will be ob- 
served in the Nation from March 1 
through March 9, 
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PROTEC 
WIT 


BLACK LEAF 
DUST FORMULATIONS 


3-5-0 
(BHC and DDT) 
(BHC and DDT) 
3-5-40 
(BHC, DDT and Sulphur) 
3-10-40 
(BHC, DDT and Sulphur) 
20-0 
(Toxaphene) 


20-40 
(Toxaphene and Sulphur) 


2-0-0 
(Aldrin) 


2-5-0 
(Aldrin and DDT) 
2'%2-10-0 
(Aldrin and DDT) 
2%2-5-40 
(Aldrin, DDT and Sulphur) 


22-10-4 
(Aldrin, DDT and Sulphur) 


5% DDT Dust 

10% DDT Dust 

NICOTINE Dust 
Calcium Arsenate 


Calcium Arsenate 
with Nicotine 
ca 


BLACK LEAF 
SPRAY CONCENTRATES 
TOXAPHENE Emulsions 

DDT Emulsion 

ALDRIN Emulsion 
DIELDRIN Emulsion 


VAPO-FUME® 40 


(40% Tetraethyl Pyrophosphate 
for dusting or spraying) 


YOUR COTTON 


Your best protection against the weevil and other insects 
which attack cotton is a reliable, dependable insecticide. Make 
your choice from the complete line of Black Leaf * Cotton 
Insecticides listed at left. 


Produced at Montgomery, Ala., and Waco, Texas, and 
stocked in warehouses conveniently located throughout the 
cotton belt, these Black Leaf Dusts and Sprays are the result 
of years of experience in the manufacture of high-quality 
insecticides. 


Black Leaf Dust Formulations are manufactured to the right 
particle size. They do not float too long in the air nor drop too 
quickly to the ground. They settle and stick on the cotton 
plant, covering leaf and square with maximum protection. 


Black Leaf Spray Concentrates mix easily with water for 
efficient, economical use. They contain stable materials which 
insure against breakdown and separation. 


Black Leaf Cotton Insecticides are packed for easy handling 
..-Dust Formulations in multiwall bags...and Spray Concen- 
trates in 5, 30 and 50-gallon drums. Use Black Leaf Cotton 
Insecticides and follow application schedules recommended 
by your local authorities. 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Montgomery, Ala. - Waco, Texas + Richmond, Va. 
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Ten cents per word, per insertion. In- FOR IMMEDIATE SALE—Owner is willing to 
ur firm name and address in count. Mini sacrifice a 5-80 all-steel Cen-Tennial because of 
im advertisement $2.00. Strictly cash basis—en- other interests. This is a nice plant in excellent 
se check with order. Write copy plainly location. Should gin between 3,000 and 4,000 this 
year. Stands have glass fronts, tower drier, 240 
h.p. M-M engine, two 10 ft. bur machines. Priced 
Oil Mill E +4 t f § | at 10 for quick sale, less than half what it 
I I quipmen or vale would cost to replace it. Half cash will handle 
it. If interested in a money maker you will buy 
FOR SALE—One French 4-cage screw press with this. Also have an ali-steel 4-80 Continental in 
5-high 72” cooker, hypoid drive. One double box, Valley, ginned 4,800 bales in 1951 and should do 
all-steel Continental up-packing linter press and lot better in 1952. This is a choice plant in choice 
EJ tramper. One set 60” French 5-high crushing location. Priced right. At another good Valley 
rolls. two bottom rolls roller-bearing, bottom roll point I have a good 5-80 Continental with grain 
18”, four top 16”. Rolls have been reground and elevator on same lot. One of owners called into 
top roll corrugated.Sproles & Cook Machinery service so must sell entire deal for less than cost. 
Co., 151 Howell St., Dallas, Texas, PRospect 5958 This can be bought at a bargain price with terms. 
OIL MILL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE—Anderson [7,,\nverented in @ gin of any particule eo tine 
Expellers, French screw presses, cookers, dryers, > ie . a . 9 Co # see 
Falla Pittock and Associates, Glen Riddle, Pa. Phone » P. O. Box 1288, Corpus Christi, 
FOR SALE—Two brand new Fort Worth brush- : ‘ : 
less linter attachments. $150.00 each, f.o.b. Wil- MURRAY GINS FOR SALE —5-80 saw Murray 
son, N. C.—Farmers Cotton Oi] Company, Wiil- steel, late model, loose roll, glass fronts, air blast 
son, N. C reasonable price. Gins 
r eplace 90-s¢ 
OIL MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE: Cookers Strickland & " toa Hinckborrs "St Tel. 2 
Pumps Presses Cylinders Heads Ww: 
> aco 
Columns Formers Accumulators Hydrau- 
Hot Cake Cutters and Strippers FOR SALE—By owner, 4 large L.E.F. extractor 
with 49 Plates Electric cleaners, three years old, handled 4,000 bales, as 
with starters Shaft good as new. Real bargain W. T. Akin, Route 1, 
Coupling and 30" Chandler Huller Michigan City, Miss 


Post and Pillow Block Ball Bearings Conveyor - . 
Heads and Hangers Enclosed Right Angle COTTON GIN BUILDINGS~—AIl steel—completely 
Drives Sprockets Carver Lint Tailing Beater prefabricated, ready to bolt together. Can be modi- 
Write, wire or phone Sproles & Cook Machinery fied for any type of gin operation, for immediate 
Co., Inc., 151 Howell Street, Dallas, Texas. Tele- shipment anywhere in the U.S.A Marvin R 
phone PRospect 5958 Mitchell Steel Bldg. Co., 1220 Rock Island, Dallas, 
FOR SALE—72-85" cookers, rolls, formers, cake  Tex&s, Phone RAndolph 5615. 
and parts, accumulators-pt FOR SALE—Never was better time to buy Rio 
Bauer No. 153 separating units, u : Grande Valley gins than now. Have some real 
beaters-shakers, Carver linte 2 bargains.—Call or write M. M. Phillips, Phone 
presses, filter presses, attrition 5-8555, P. O. Box 1288, Corpus Christi, Texas. 








Texas 


Texas 


achines, pneumatic loader . = 
eee Legnan it a ro FOR SALE—One Continental wood steel band 
O. Box Ne 108, Fort Worth, press. Kottom and top steel sills. All-steel Cam- 
- — eron packer, ram and casing good condition 
FOR SALE--One 40-inch DeLaval centrifuge. This $1,000.00 f.o.b., Madill, Oklahoma. Write or call 
machine in use in our mill for past two seasons Muskogee Cotton Oil Mill, Muskogee, Okla., P. O. 
and in A-1l operating condition._-The Union Oil Box 1567, Telephone 8118 
Mil ic., West Monroe, Le = oe. 
abuse . Shin . AUTOMATIC gas heaters delivered and installed 
gin plant. See advertisement on page 47 
Service Gin Co., P. O. Box 








Gin Equipment for Sale 


SALE-—-One complete Murray steel bound 

FOR SALE—4-80 saw Murray gin stands, modern press with hydraulic cylinder and ram assembly 

glass front new saws and ribs. Four Super with Murray double chain tramper belt driven. 
Mitchells for above, all in good condition, ready Five 80-saw direct coupled with new fronts. Also 

cotton..Farmers Union Coop Gin, Hinton, one Murray 3-drum quad cleaner. Can be seen at 
any time A. J. Wendel Gin, El Campo, Texas. 





ELECTRIC MOTORS 


Sales — Repairs 


To better serve the Southwest cotton industry we now pick up and deliver FREE anv 
equipment for sale or repair. Don’t be shut down! Call us and we will deliver a loan 
motor to your plant free while we repair your equipment in our shop. 

To further our aim to give fast and dependable service, we have estab- 
lished a motor repair shop at Harlingen, Texas. 

Take advantage of factory-trained men, large copper wire availability, expert machin- 
ists, accurate balancing and testing equipment. Our facilities are as close as your telephone, 
and no more expensive than if done in your city. 

Partial list of motors we have for immediate delivery: 

300 hp 60/2300 /600 rpm, slip ring 2—125 hp. 3/60 /2200/900 rpm, squirrel cage 

250 hp 60 /440/600 rpm, slip ring 2—125 hp. 3/60 /440/900 rpm, slip ring 

200 hp. 3 /60/2200/900 rpm, slip ring —100 hp. 3/60/2200 /900 rpm, squirrel! cage 

200 hp. 8/60 /440/900 rpm, slip ring 100 hp. 3/60 /220/900 rpm, squirrel cage 

150 hp. 3/60 /2300/900 rpm, slip ring 100 hp. 3/60/2200/900 rpm, slip ring 

150 hp. 3/60 /440/900 rpm, slip ring ~- 75 hp. 3/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 

125 hp 440/900 rpm, slip ring — 75 hp. 3/60/220/1200 rpm, squirrel cage 

and Press Pump motors and all other ratings in stock. 


CALL ON US — DAY OR NIGHT — ANYWHERE 


Complete starting equipment available for above motors. 
Free rental while we repair your motors. 


W. M. SMITH ELECTRIC CO. 


Phone HUnter 2801 Phone 3905 
DALLAS TEXAS HARLINGEN 
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FOR SALE—4-80 Lummus air blast gin. Com- 
plete, good condition, just finished 1951 crop. Has 
thermo cleaner, dryer, boiler, LEF feeders, elec 
tric power. To be moved off premises.—I. W. 
Briscoe, Greenville, Texas. 
FOR SALE—4-80 saw 1948 F3 AB Continental 
gins rebuilt like new. 5-80 Murray gins with 6-in. 
mote conveyor. 4-80 model C all-steel Continental 
brush gins with 30 fronts. 4-80 model C all-steel 
air blast gins with 30 fronts. 6-80 Cen-Tennial 
all-steel gins with Commander loose roll fronts. 
5 52” V-belt standard Mitchells. 4 60” standard 
Mitchells with flat belt drive, A-1 condition, and 
equipped for drying. 5 60” convertible Mitchells 
with flat belt drive. 1 14’ steel Wichita burr ma- 
chine. 1 14° Hardwicke-Etter burr machine. 1 
S-cyl. steel inclined Wichi cleaner. 1 52” Stacy 
steel horizontal cleaner. 2 52” 6-cyl. Murray hor- 
izontal cleaners.-Bill Smith, Fulwiler Bldg., Abi- 
lene, Texas 
FOR SALE—All-steel 5-80 Hardwicke-Etter gin, 
complete with steel building, excellent condition. 
Ginned 3,020 bales in 1951. Gin to be moved. Ma- 
chinery includes gin, extractor-feeders, conveyor 
distributor, 4-drum airline cleaner, 5-drum incline 
cleaner, 18-shelf tower drier and burner, in-blow 
condenser, all-steel press, seed sterilizer, fans and 
piping. Priced to sell. Contact Woodhigh Coopera- 
tive Gin, Route Inez, Texas. Phone Victoria 
3514-W3 or 3516-W 
FOR SALE—One 14’ Hardwicke-Etter wooden 
frame burr extractor, latest type screens, $1,200.00 
f.o.b. Leland Miss..-T. J. Hays, Hollandale, Miss 
A COTTON GIN FOR SALE—Machinery con- 
sists of 5-70 Continental and double bur extrac- 
tion, air line cleaner and I type cleaners, all nec- 
essary equipment, 34 ft. truck scales, new, 25,000 
capacity, two warehouses, cotton house and a good 
large seed house. Electric power, 5 acres of land. 
rite Box “GB” in care of The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 444, Dallas, Texas. 
FOR SALE—Two used Lummus thermo dryers 
Address Glen Flora Gin Co., Glen Flora, Texas. 
SPECIAL VALUES--We list below a few of 
many good items we have in stock and available: 
Extracting Feeders: Four 66”, &80-saw, F.E.C 
Mitchell ball bearing, pressed steel, ‘“‘double 
decked” flat belt complete with supports. Four 
1941 model 66” Mitchell super units. Four 80-saw 
66”, 1941 model Hardwicke-Etter V-belt driven, 
A-1 condition. Five 70-saw Hardwicke-Etter steel 
ball bearing feeders with bur conveyors under 
Five S0-saw Murray Blewetts. Four 70-saw 
Blewetts. Three 66” Continental ‘Double 
80-saw Murray 6” mote conveyor stee! 
ball bearing, direct connected gins. Five 70-saw 
Murray “glass front” ball bearing, direct con- 
nected gins, new saws two years ago. Mur- 
ray “PH" and one Murray ste bound 
presses, with or without hydraulic rams and cas- 
ings and trampers. One Union and one Murray 
horizontal triplex belted hydraulic pumps. One 
Murray ““VS" 52” steel separator. One 50” Con- 
tinental ste screen drum separator. Used and 
reconditioned fans and transmission equipment 
New Phelps fans for any purpose. ‘‘Dependable 
service is our slogan.”—R. B. Strickland & Co 
13-A Hackberry St., Tel. 2-8141, Waco, Texas. 
FOR SALE--Four 80-saw direct connected Conti- 
nental system complete i 4-X feeders, dryer 
and 6-cylinder cleaner, down-packing press, elec- 
tric power, fans and motors on V-belt drives, ali 
machinery all-steel. All -steel Continental building 
with separate transmission room. Selling only due 
to lack of cotton in territory. Write Box “MG” 
in care of The Cotton Gin and Qil Mill Press, 
P. O. Box 444, Dallas, Texas. 
FOR SALE—What you have been looking for. 
Two complete cleaning and drying systems, or 
each right- and left-hand system, consisting 
2 trough Continental dryer with burner fan, 


and piping into 52” Continental 4-cyl. 52” incline 
blow-in cleaner, into vacuum stop separator, 2 
way bypass, 14’ Continental burr machine with 
long and short bypass conveyors, into 72” Con- 
tinental impact cleaner, steel platform, supports 
and catwalks. This equipment 1950 model and 
practically good as new. Will sell all or any part. 
Also one complete 1949 Lummus cleaning system 
with the following: | burr machine with 
9 wide 4-cyl. No. : eaner and 9 wide 
4-cyl. steel incline 2 cleaner, 2 way bypass, 
steel platform and supports with catwalks.—-Bill 
Smith, Fulwiler Bldg., Abilene, Texas. 
FOR SALE 5-80 Lummus gin complete, with 
glass front, new saws and ribs, with new Mitchell 
extractor, V-belt feeders, new steel condenser, 14 
foot Hardwicke-Etter steel bur extractor, con- 
veyor-distributor, Mitchell heater, Jembo dryer, 
electric power with all motors.—Farmers Coopera- 
tive Gin of Enloe, Enloe, Texas. Phone 3123 
Cooper Texas, Exchange. 
FOR SALE—5-70 saw Lummus automatic gin 
complete with large Murray bur machine and 
three cylinder after cleaner, new all-steel con- 
denser and lint flues, electric power. Reasonably 
priced. Ginned very little cotton, a good gin to 
be moved. All ball bearings. Address, Gin, P. O 
216, Brookshire, Texas. Phone 81. 
FOR SALE—Murray big reel drier, good condi- 
tion, price $1,000.00. Six drum cleaner, $500.00. 
Fairbanks-Morse, 75 h.p. engine, 100.00.—R. B 
& J. H. Williams, R.F.D. 1, Box 25, Natchitoches, 


La 
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FOR SALE, FOR REMOVAL—4-80 saw complete 
Murray gin outfit with or without steel building, 
glass front gins, Mitchell extractors, steel 
denser, 14 foot steel overhead extractor, new 5- 
cylinder cleaner and 14-shelf tower drying system, 
seed scales, new fans. Electric power with V-belt 
drives. Plant belted up ready to run but has not 
operated since many items of new machinery in- 
stalled. Price $25,000.00 or $21,000.00 if building 
not wanted. One 4-80 saw Cen-Tennial all steel 
ball bearing gin outfit, about 1937 model machin- 
ery. Equipment includes steel direct connected air 
blast gins, extracting feeders, conveyor distrib- 
utor, cleaner and dropper, steel condenser, steel 
bound press with steel automatic tramper and 
hydraulic equipment, the usual fans, transmission 
and conveying equipment, bale scale and 15-ton, 
9 x 34° Fairbanks truck scale, 100 h.p. Fair- 
banks-Morse, 2200 volt motor with V-belt drive 
A complete plant at a very attractive price. We 
ean furnish machinery for a good, efficient cot- 
ton gin at reasonable cost.—-R. B. Strickland & 
Co., 13-A Hackberry St., Tel. 2-8141, Waco, Texas 
FOR QUICK SALE—Five 70-saw air blast gins 
with lint flue and mote conveyor; five 70-saw 
Murray Blewett all steel, ball bearing, extractor- 
feeder-cleaners complete with supports, burr con- 
veyors, belts. All in excellent condition, ready to 
run. Will sell at extra low price for immediate 
removal. A real bargain if you need machinery. 
Write Box “YE,” c/o The Cotton Gin and Oil 
Mill Press, P. O. Box 444, Dallas 1, Texas. 
FOR SALE—For removal a complete 5-80 Murray 
plant has bur extractors and drying system 
h.p. Climax butane engine, all in 
Also one 1946 Continental 
huller front gin. Write Box “DE, 
Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 
Texas. 
FOR SALE —4-s0 
complete with drum 
box Continental press 
Continental pump, 1 separator, 1 
condenser, 1 set Fairbanks-Morse 24 foot pit 
scales. All above in good condition. Will sell all 
or any part.--Consumers Bagging Co., Inc., P. O. 
Box 190, Tuscumbia, Ala. 
FOR SALE—One 50” all-steel Hardwicke-Etter 
ir line cleaner. One 40” Continental air-blast 
One 40” Boardman suction fan. One 4-80 
Hardwicke-Etter lint flue. One 4-80 Continental 
lint flue. 4-80 saw Munger brush DC gin stands 
One 60” Hardwicke-Etter all-steel condenser. 
Hughston Sales Company, P. O. Box 348, Farmers 
Branch, Texas, Phone Dallas—-NIchols 7-7175. 
FOR SALE--To be moved. 4-80 complete Murray 
outfit with glass fronts and roll dump gins, V 
convertible Mitchells with than 2,000 
steel belt distributor, 6-cyl. steel 
&-cyl. steel No. 1 cleaner, two 10’ 
Etter wood burr machines, 5-cyl. No 
wood cleaner, seed scales, steel bucket eleva- 
, Murray PX steel-bound press and steel plat 
Murray tramper, steel Murray condenser 
72 inch steel gas burner with dutch 
x 12 Skinner engine, smoke stack and al] nec- 
essary steam equipment, V-belts, fan drive and 
main engine drive. Price building—-$13,500 
Bill Smith, Fulwiler Bldg., Abilene, Texas 
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Equipment Wanted 


WANTED-—5-80 Continental F-3, direct connected, 
V-belt driven brush gins.—Orb Coffman, Goree, 
Texas. 

WANTED 
or V-belt. 


Four 66” Mitchell machines, flat-belt 
W. H. Ritchey, Haslet, Texas 
WANTED Four or five stand late model gin to 
be moved including building, scales and_ seed 
house.—T. N. Parker, 701 N. Main, Fort Worth 
WANTED—One 80-saw Lummus double moting 
gin stand. One 80-saw Lummus M.E.F. feeder. 
One section conveyor-distributor complete. One 
section lint flue press end. Write Box “HE” in 
eare of The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. 
Box 444, Dallas, Texas. 
WANTED—Set of good used truck 
minimum length and capacity of 34° 
A. C. Lyle, Route 2, Brownfield, 
WANTED—One 5 high 85” cooker complete. A-1 
condition. Also one 36 x 36 plate and frame 
filter press Fabricas de Aceite de Algodon, P. O 
Box 541, El Paso, Texas 
WANTED TO BUY—Continental impact cleaner, 
old style preferred.—Skene Gin Co., Skene, Miss 
WANTED—Lummus or Hardwicke-Etter tramper 
with kicker, also a 2! 30 h.p. electric motor, 
in good condition. Address, Gin, P. O. Box 38, 
Pattison, Texas. Give price 
WANTED—Truck scales 30 or 35 ft. long, 
20 ton. Must be in good condition.—J. H 
Achille, Okla. Phone 20 or 18. 
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Personnel Ads 





WANTED—Ginner capable of repairing and han- 
dling Murray air blast gins, ete. Diesel engine 
Immediate work..-H. W. Hillman, 213 S. Menefee, 
Edna, Texas 
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can repair and man- 
work. State 
first letter 
Gin and Oil 
Texas. 


WANTED—Gin man, who 
age a gin for year round 
and salary expec in 
‘CD,” c/o Cotton 
P. O. Box 444, Dallas 1, 
WANTED A connection with either hydraulic or 
expeller mill needing the services of a long ex- 
perienced superintendent. Latest methods used for 
better efficiency Box “74,” care The Cotton Gin 
and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 444, Dallas 1, Texas 
GIN MACHINERY SALESMAN wanted to work 
on salary and expense, plus commission basis 
State age, experience, schooling and salary ex- 
pected in first letter.—Hinckley Gin Supply Co 
1v08 Commerce St., Dallas 1, Texas 

WOULD LIKE to have job as manager of coop- 
erative cotton gin. Have had 21 vears experience 
in operation and management. Will furnish plenty 
of references. Write Box “AA” in care of The 
Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 444, 
Dallas, Texas. 


Mill Press, 








Power Units and Miscellaneous 


ALL STEEL BUILDINGS—Any size, any shape, 
for any desired use — warehouses, cotton seed 
houses, gin buildings, etc. Newest design, com- 
pletely prefabricated and ready for immediate 
shipment anywhere in the U.S.—Marvin R. Mitch- 
ell Steel Bldg. Co., 1220 Rock Island, Dallas, 
Texas, Phone RAndolph 5615. 
FOR SALE—1 Skinner steam engine, 
I boiler, 72 x 18 and steel jacket. 1 heater. 1 
Mitchell steam dryer. 1 good smoke stack. All 
this can be bought right. Contact Mark Allen, 
Loop, Texas. 
FOR SALE—1 rebuilt model 
gine 220 h.p. 2 rebuilt 8 x 9 
engines 150 h.p. 1 rebuilt 35 h.p. Moline engine 
New Moline engines in stock for immediate de- 
livery. Call us for parts and service day or night. 
Fort Worth Machinery Co., 913 East Berry, 
Fort Worth, Texas 
FOR THE LARGEST STOCK of good, clean used 
gas or diesel engines in Texas, always see Stewart 
& Stevenson Services FIRST. Contact your nearest 
branch 
FOR SALE 


top shape 


1210-12A Moline en- 
4-cylinder Moline 


3-cylin- 
tanks and all 
Now in opera- 


Roller Mills, Box 


One Fairbanks-Morse diesel 
der upright engine, 180 h.p. Air 
equipment. Cold start. $1,500.00 
tion—come and see it. Oconee 
305, Seneca, S. ¢ hi 
FOR SALE—One 250 h.p. 12-cylinder GMC diesel 
engine, clutch, V-belt drive. Three 240 h.p. Fair- 
banks-Morse diesel units. Three 360 h.p. Fair- 
. Several gas engines, 165 to 300 h.p. I buy, 
trade._A. C. Askew, Box 3073, Whittier 
, Tulsa 8, Okla 
rubber belt 
for what you 
boiler, really 
feed pump 


6 ply, 12 in 
$1.00 per ft. 
p. locomotive type 
efficient boiler. One steam 
Gin Co., Skene, Miss 
FOR SALE—One 110 h.p. Bruce-Macbeth engine 
with Hill clutech..-W. S. Peck Gin, Sicily Island, 
La. 
FOR SALE—25 h.p. 
burner and automatic 
Rowena, Texas 
FOR SALE 25 h.p., 2-cyl. Bessemer diesel engine 
in good condition, now pulling complete 5-80 out- 
fit with dryer, overhead burr machine and clean- 
ers as well as huller-feeders and press pump 
Price $1,500.00. One 6-cyl. 150 h.p., Climax gas 
engine—-$800.00. New Climax engines for sale or 
trade. -Bill Smith, Fulwiler Bldg., Abilene, Texas. 
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Johnston, Trumpler Get New 
Posts With Niagara Filter 


Niagara Filter Corporation of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., has named Arthur W. John- 
ston as sales manager and Alfred L. 
Trumpler as advertising manager and 
assistant sales manager. 

Johnston was formerly with the Buf- 
lovak Division of Blaw-Knox Company. 
Prior to that he was with Worthington 
Pump and Machinery Corporation. 

Trumpler returns to his former post 
as ad manager at Niagara after a year 
with Bell Aircraft Corporation. Both ap- 
pointments are part of a new program 
of expansion planned by the Buffalo 
firm. 


e In 1951, for the thirteenth 
year in a row, the nation’s farmers used 
more fertilizer than they did the year 
before. 
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Oklahoma Ginners Hold 
Pre-Convention Meets 


Oklahoma ginners are now holding 
district reorganization meetings before 
the annual meeting of the state organi- 
zation March 3-4 in Oklahoma City, ac- 
cording to J. D. Fleming, association 
secretary. The purpose of the meetings 
is to reaffirm policy matters and to 
form a clear-cut understanding of the 
desires and wishes of the membership 
for development into a program for the 
coming year. 

Meetings have already been held for 
Districts 6, 3A, 1 and 3, including 
the following counties: Comanche, 
Stephens, Cotton, Jefferson, Tillman, 
Roger Mills, Beckham, Dewey, Custer, 
Kiowa, and Washita. 

Meetings are scheduled for 
12 (including Tulsa, Rogers, Mayes 
Wagoner, Okmulgee, Muskogee, Sequo- 
yah, MelIntosh, and Haskell Counties) 
and for District 13 (including Coal, 
Pittsburg, Latimer and LeFlore Coun- 
ties) Feb. 20. District 12 will meet at 
11 a.m. at the Cotton Building, Musko- 
gee, and District 13 will meet at 6 p.m. 
for supper in McAlester. 

Districts 11 and 14, including 
shall, Bryan, Atoka, Choctaw, Push- 
mataha and McCurtain Counties, will 
meet at 12 noon for lunch Feb. 21 in 
Hugo. District 2 which is composed of 
Greer, Harmon and Jackson Counties, 
will hold its meeting at 12 noon in 
Altus. 

These meetings are strictly for those 
concerned with the cotton industry, but 
the ginners may invite guests. 


A. G. Bennett Has New Job 
In Mississippi Extension 


A. G. Bennett, an Extension worker 
for over 17 years, has begun new duties 
as associate Mississippi Extension en- 
tomologist with headquarters at State 
College, according to Dr. Clay Lyle, di- 
rector of the Mississippi Agricultural 
Extension Service. 

Bennett will devote much of his time 
to general entomology, which includes 
control of insect pests of cotton, other 
field crops, cattle and the household. 
Management of bees, which are neces- 
sary for pollination of legume crops for 
seed production, is another subject about 
which Bennett will help advise county 
agents and farmers. 
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Oranges, Cottonseed Meal 
Make Tasty Dish 


Oranges, cottonseed meal and 
hay were a ration that made good 
gains for steers in feeding trials 
at the Range Cattle Experiment 
Station, Ona, Fla., according to 
the “Florida Cattlemen.” Oranges 
are a good energy feed but require 
cottonseed meal or other protein 
concentrate to offset their lack of 
protein. 

Steers in the trial were fed 
fresh oranges, cut in half to pre- 
vent feed waste, along with an 
average daily ration of 3.4 pounds 
of cottonseed meal, 6.3 pounds of 
hay and mineral supplement. They 
were fed oranges, free choice. 




















Agreement Will Permit 


MEXICAN WORKERS 
To Be Recruited Again 





a EXTENSION of agreement to May 11 good news for cotton 
producers, especially in California and Texas, and takes pres- 
sure for action on new wetback legislation off the House Judi- 
ciary Committee, due to begin study of a Senate bill on Feb. 19. 


WASHINGTON, FEB. 13. 
HE MEXICAN BORDER is to be 
T re-opened within the next few days 
for admission of between 30,000 
and 35,000 workers as a result of the 
90-day extension of the agreement with 
the Mexican government. 

The Labor Department Farm Place- 
ment Service intends to re-open migra- 
tion centers in Guadalajara and Monter- 
rey, probably next week, to begin re- 
cruiting of additional workers for 
which certifications have been obtained, 
largely in Texas and California. 

In addition, the work contracts of 
approximately 40,000 Mexican contract 
workers now in this country are to be 
extended until May 11, the end of the 
90-day extension. A few of those who 
have been in this country more than 
nine months will be sent back at the 
end of the year of work. 


By FRED BAILEY 
Washington Representative 
The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 


The 90-day extension from Feb. 11, 
when the contract was due to expire, 
was directed by President Truman after 
consultation with President Aleman of 
Mexico, It is understood that Mexico 
raised no objection whatever. 

The extension took the immediate 
pressure for action off the House Ju- 
diciary Committee. The Committee has 
before it both the Senate bill on bor- 
der patrol and a provision of the Omni- 
bus Immigration bill which deals with 
handling of the wetback problem. 

The Committee is due to take up the 
question of which bill to report out 
when it meets on next Tuesday, Feb. 
19. Farm groups and the Administra- 


tion agencies are urging the Committee 
to accept the Senate bill. 

The opinion here is that the Com- 
mittee will vote to accept the Senate 
bill. It will then go to the Rules Com- 
mittee, which operates the traffic light 
that determines when a bill is permitted 
to reach the House floor for debate. 
No opposition is expected from the Rules 
Committee. 

A floor battle over the bill, however, 
now appears to be probable. Rep. Bob 
Poage of Texas and a few others, prin- 
cipally from the Southwest, say they in- 
tend to lead a fight to amend the Senate 
bill when it reaches the floor. 

Rep. Poage objects specifically to the 
Senate provision which would permit 
the issuance of so-called administrative 
warrants for search of farms, but not 
farm buildings, for wetbacks. He wants 
to change that to make a court warrant 
necessary. Under the Senate bill warrant 
issuance authority would be granted to 
about six district supervisors of the Im- 
migration Service. 

Poage undoubtedly has a _ well-taken 
point on which quite a number of farm 
people and Congressmen agree, but on 
which President Truman says flatly 
he will not accept as part of the bill. It 
will be vetoed, he insists, if is amended 
to provide for the court warrant pro- 
cedure. 

Most of the farm _ organizations 
originally insisted upon the court war- 
rant, but later felt that it would be 
better to compromise than to permit the 
border to be closed to legal importation 
of workers. President Truman was so 
emphatic in his statement that few here 
think he is bluffing. 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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Washington Activities 
(Continued from Page 16) 


likely recommend a continuation of au- 
thority for price controls. Though not 
abandoning our basic position, the Coun- 
cil tried to obtain for the industry at 
least a minimum of protection against 
arbitrary OPS action which would stifle 
production. Three amendments designed 
for this purpose were: 

1. Require that ceilings be suspended 
when prices dropped below and re- 
mained under the ceiling level. 

2. Prevent established ceilings from 
being rolled back. 

3. Require that ceilings reflect costs 
of raw materials and processing and 
a reasonable profit. 

The latter proposal was similar to 
the Bankhead-Brown amendment to the 
OPA law. It was adopted by a standing 
vote in the House but was later defeated 
on a midnight roll call vote after the 
Administration had singled it out for 
special treatment, attacking it as the 
death blow to price control. A modified 
version of this proposal, the Capehart 
amendment, was included in the final 
act. 

This precipitated another Administra- 
tion attack on the principle of cost 
recognition in price control with the 
President demanding the repeal of the 
Capehart amendment. Although the 
Capehart amendment had its limitations, 
the Council opposed its repeal since it 
required recognition of cost increases 
in setting ceiling prices. The OPS spon- 
sored substitute for the Capehart amend- 
ment which was virtually outright re- 
peal did not extend its questionable pro- 
tection to services. In cooperation with 
the warehouse industry, we were able to 
get services included. We also obtained 
a broadening of the base period to a 
full year which would be more equitable 
generally and particularly so for sea- 
sonal industries such as cotton ginning. 
The OPS version passed the Senate and 
was favorably recommended by the 
House Committee but the powerful 
House Rules Committee was persuaded 
to hold it until this session. This ap- 
parently saved the amendment until 
June 30 at least, as he House is not ex- 
pected to act on this bill but to consider 
in the next few weeks the broader ques- 
tion of extending and amending the De- 
fense Production Act. 

Although only partially successful on 
the anti-rollback amendment, the efforts 
on this proposal and the work on sav- 
ing the Capehart amendment resulted 
in obtaining commitments from DiSalle 
not to roll back row cotton prices. He 
refused to give the same degree of 
assurance for textiles even though 
pressed very hard on this point. 


e Mexican Labor—Another major legis- 
lative problem faced by the cotton in- 
dustry dealt with labor. The agreement 
between the United States and Mexico 
under which Mexican workers were 
brought into this country was scheduled 
to expire July 1, 1951. In the hope of 
obtaining a more reasonable program, 
the Council urged Senator Ellender and 
Congressman Poage to attend negoti- 
ations in Mexico City. Mexico was 
adamant in its demands that the United 
States Government underwrite the em- 
ployers’ obligations under the work con- 
tract. This would require legislation. 
It would involve government in the pro- 
gram to a much greater extent instead 
of less as had been our hope. 


The United States Government, under 
the plan, was to recruit workers within 
Mexico and transport them to the bor- 
der at the employers’ expense in addi- 
tion to guaranteeing the employers’ ob- 
ligation for transportation, subsistence 
and wages on this side of the border. 
Nothing could be accomplished by way 
of insuring that workers would fulfill 
their contract. 

When the legislation was being con- 
sidered by the agricultural committees, 
it was possible to obtain a limitation on 
the employers’ obligations for trans- 
portation and subsistence when furnish- 
ed by the government and to gain au- 
thority for using the workers in gins 
and warehouses. 

The bill as reported to the Senate was 
generally satisfactory under the cir- 
cumstances. On the Senate floor, how- 


ever, an amendment was added making 
it a felony to employ a Mexican illegally 
in this country. To protect themselves, 
farmers in border states would have 
to require proof of citizenship from all 
workers of Mexican descent. This would 
be wholly unjust and would discriminate 
against U.S. citizens of Latin ancestry. 
The Council, in cooperation with other 
organizations, vigorously opposed this 
unwarranted and unreasonable attack 
on the American farmer by organized 
labor. The amendment was decisively 
defeated and the Senate agreed to the 
elimination of the penalty provision. A 
six months’ agreement was hurriedly 
negotiated with Mexico so that harvest 
labor could be brought in. The program 
has been generally unsatisfactory be- 
cause of the heavy costs involved, the 
unreasonable guarantees required of em- 
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Macon Ridge Gin, Delhi, 
lovisiane, showing a typ- 
ical Waukesha power 
plant installation. This 
powerful Waukesha en- 
gine is o Model 6-LRZ, 
9%-in. bore x 8Y-in. 
stroke, 3520 cubic inch 
displacement. 


..moden GIN ENGINES 


smoother power...more modern construction 
easier and cheaper to install and operate 


Ginners used to say “something more 
powerful” would give them higher 
profits. Waukesha’s big cotton gin 
engines give them both. With their 
higher torque they’re not stalled by 
momentary overloads, and there’s 
always plenty of reserve power. 
Quick response to load changes, 
massive drop-forged heat-treated 
crankshafts, precision main bearings, 


heavy-duty, clutch-type, power take- 
off and outboard bearing assemblies 
keep power flowing smoothly. Rug- 
gedness, accessibility, enclosed mov- 
ing parts, pressure lubrication—assure 
long life and easy maintenance. Find 
out about these modern gin engines: 
Models 6-WAK (1197 cu. in.), 
6-NKR (1905 cu. in.), 6-LRO (2894 


cu. in.), 6-LRZ (3520 cu. in.). - 





WAUKESHA MOTOR COMPANY, WAUKESHA, WIS. © New York @ Tulsa @ Los Angeles 
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ployers with no asurance of performance 
by workers, and arbitrary unilateral 
action by Mexican officials. 

In signing the bill, President Truman 
sent a special message to Congress ask- 
ing for legislation to strengthen the im- 
migration laws, unlimited authority for 
immigration officials to enter places of 
employment to search for illegal aliens, 
an enlarged border patrol, and an ex- 
panded domestic farm labor program. 
The President has stated that in ac- 
cordance with an understanding which 
he has with the President of Mexico, 
the six months’ agreement with Mex- 
ico which expires in less than two weeks 
will renewed until Congress takes 
action on his request. There is virtual- 
ly no possibility of a biil being passed 
February 11, but the President 
some indication that he will 
request a temporary extension of the 
agreement if Congress makes satisfac- 
tory progress by that time. 

(The Senate has_ since 
migrant labor bill that will clear the 
way for a continuation of the program 
for importation of Mexican farm work- 
ers. The bill is now in the House Judici- 
ary Committee, which is not scheduled 
to meet until Feb. 19. However, the 
U.S..and Mexico have agreed to an ex- 
tension of the present agreement to 
May 11.—ED.) 

This past crop year about 190,000 
Mexicans nationals were brought into 
this country to supplement our domestic 
labor force, principally for picking cot- 
ton. With the added drain of manpower 
away from farms by industry and the 
armed forces, larger numbers of work- 
will doubtless be needed this year. 
The stepped-up production of mechanical 
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pickers is the only bright spot in the 
outlook. 

For those outside of the areas where 
Mexican nationals are used, two points 
are important. First, the movement of 
farm labor is such that virtually every 
section of the Cotton Belt would be 
directly affected if it were not possible 
to get adequate workers from Mexico. 
Labor would tend to flow into the deficit 
areas where Mexicans had been pre- 
viously used. Mexican labor is not cheap 
labor as some would have you believe. 
In addition to the payment of prevail- 
ing wages and furnishing comparable 
working conditions, the airect costs of 
transportation, subsistence, etc., is about 
$50-55 per worker in the Mississippi 
Valley area as an example. Other costs 
are involved which cannot be accurately 
measured. 

Second, the Mexican program is being 
used as a menas of discrediting farm- 
ers. The newspapers in some of our 
larger cities and other widely read publi- 
cations are constatly harping on the 
theme that Mexican laborers in this 
country are miserably mistreated and 
that the wages and working conditions of 
all farm labor are thereby being un- 
dermined. Just recently a  subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Labor Committee 
announced plans to hold hearings on 
the subject of migratory farm labor 
looking to legislation involving not only 
the importation of foreign workers but 

1. Government assistance toward 
the housing of migratory workers 
while on the job; 

2. Inclusion of all agricultural labor 
within minimum wage and collective 
bargaining legislation. 

There are many indications that the 


issues for a much broader attack on 
farmers may come out of the Mexican 
labor program. 


e Materials Allocations — Many other 
problems related to the industry's 
mobilization efforts received the atten- 
tion of the Council in Washington. In 
cooperation with our Production and 
Marketing Division, government agen- 
cies were assisted in developing require- 
ments for scarce metals and chemicals 
needed to produce and process the ex- 
panded crop, and we pressed for adquate 
allocations of these materials. This in- 
volved steel for bale ties; steel, copper 
and aluminum for farm machinery, gins, 
compresses, and oil mills; and chemicals 
for insecticides, fertilizer and defoliants. 


e@ Synthetic Fibers—One of our greatest 
concerns was that the mobilization pro- 
gram would be used by the synthetic 
fiber industry as a lever for obtaining 
unwarranted government subsidies for 
plant expansion. Due to the govern- 
ment’s policy of secrecy regarding syn- 
thetic plant expansion, subsidies in the 
form of rapid tax amortization were ap- 
proved for some expansion before any 
real opportunity to present our case was 
available. These were among the first 
cases approved. 

It soon became evident that respon- 
sible officials in Government were more 
concerned with encouraging synthetic 
expansion than with an objective ap- 
praisal of the need for fibers. The 
Council immediately mobilized the efforts 
of the Cotton Belt Congressmen and 
Senators. Armed with the argument that 
fiber supplies were being rapidly in- 
creased by farmers in meeting produc- 
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this hub construction than any other type... 
in A, B, C, D and E groove sections. Send for Catalog 
192. Special sheaves made to order. 


T. B. WOOD'S SONS COMPANY 
7 W. COMMERCE ST., DALLAS, TEXAS 
Main Office & Factory: Chambersburg, Pa. 
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tion goals, key members of the House 
and Senate went into action. Govern- 
ment expansion efforts were called to 
halt as suddenly as they had begun. 
The battle is by no means won. Some 
expansion is taking place without gov- 
ernment aid. The planners are working 
night and day apparently in an effort 
to justify the approval of 500 million 
pounds of new synthetic production— 
the equivalent of more than a million 
bales of cotton. So long as supplies of 
natural fibers continue adequate, our 
chances of winning the battle are good. 
Because of the extreme importance of 
this fight we have prepared a statement 
on the case against government subsidy 
for synthetics and a more detailed re- 
port on the Council’s activities in this 
field. 
e Agricultural Research—In the impor- 
tant field of agriculture research con- 
ducted by government agencies, appro- 
priation committees of both the House 
and Senate were asked to give special 
attention to the great progress achieved 
through agricultural research. They 
were urged to set research apart in a 
category appropriate to its ability to 
increase productivity when considering 
ways of effecting reduction in govern- 
ment expenditures. 
e War Damage Insurance—Efforts were 
made to obtain the establishment of a 
War Damage Corporation along the 
lines of World War II. The Adminis- 
tration’s proposal to eliminate the in- 
surance features and have the fed- 
eral government obligate itself to repair 
all war damage delayed congressional 
action on this important legislation. 


e Area of Production—The Council con- 
tinued to press for a reasonable solu- 
tion to the area of production provision 
of the minimum wage law. Working 
with representatives of ginners and 
warehousemen, the two segments of the 
industry most affected by this legisla- 
tion, we proposed the Wage and Hour 
Administration a redefinition of the 
area of production to include all cot- 
ton growing counties. Since that time, 
the Federal District Court in Oklahoma, 
recognizing the unreasonableness of the 
present definition, held that it was not 
in accord with the intent of law and 
called for a redefinition. The Labor De- 
partment has appealed the decision. 

Time has permitted covering only the 
principal activities of the Council in 
Washington. Unfortunately this report 
contains no important completed ac- 
complishment. We face in the coming 
year almost the identical problems of 
1951 insofar as legislation and other 
Washington activities are concerned. It 
was necessary to call on many of you 
for help this last year and the response 
was always immediate and effective. 
You will no doubt receive many of the 
same requests this year. When you feel 
that we can be of service at any time, 
let use know. 


Mexican Workers 
(Continued from Page 36) 

So far as we can learn from legal 
sources here there is no precedent for 
the issuance of warrants in a felony 
ease by an administrative official. It 
would, most certainly,/become a prece- 
dent for delegation of the judiciary’s 


authority to an administrative agency. 
Poage and some others feel that they 
should not yield to administrative pres- 
sure on such a fundamental issue. 

However, despite their determination 
to make a floor fight on that provision, 
an informal poll of several influential 
House members indicates that the ad- 
ministrative warrant procedure prob- 
ably will stay in the bill. There is no 
way of predicting when the bill will 
reach the floor. 

Another provision, which some of the 
farm groups do not like, but have ac- 
cepted, would dispense with the neces- 
sity of a warrant for border patrol- 
men operating within 25 miles of the 
border. They still, however, would have 
to have a court warrant to search any 
residence, whether that of the owner 
of the farm or the buildings housing 
Mexican workers. 


Cottonseed Meal and Hulls 


Increase Returns in Test 

Cottonseed meal and hulls helped 
Texas Technological College to get more 
returns from a field of hegari by graz- 
ing it with lambs, the NCPA Educa- 
tional Service reports. 

A relatively poor field of hegari would 
have brought only $30 an acre if cut 
and sold as grain. By grazing each acre 
with seventeen head of lambs, and pro- 
viding supplemental feed, the net re- 
turn was $22 per acre more. The sup- 
plement, costing about $2 per acre of 
hegari grazed, consisted of 44 pounds of 
cottonseed hulls, 27 pounds of meal and 
eight pounds, each, of salt and limestone. 





A selected group of producers, together with 
the plant breeders, the Mississippi Seed 
Improvement Association (A.A.L.), and Mis- 
sissippi State College of Agriculture have 
worked for years to perfect the high standards 
and superior quality of Mississippi Certified 
Seed. This is seed you can depend on for va- 
rietal purity, vigorous growth, and high yields. 


Every step in the production of Mississippi 
Certified Seed is rigidly inspected and super- 
vised by the Association’s expert agronomists 
and inspectors, and bonded processors. 


Famous cottons—Bobshaw, Coker, Delfos, Delta- 
pine, Stoneville and Empire—Dixie Hybrid Corn, 
Open Pollinated Corn, Clovers, Oats, Wheat, Wild 


SEED YOU CAN 


DEPEND ON! 


Winter Peas, Field Peas, Fescue, and Rice are 
among the Mississippi Certified Seed crops avail- 
able to you now through your dealer. 


Grow premium cotton from Mississippi Certi- 
fied Seed. Cotton grown from Mississippi 
Certified Cotton Seed — is recognized the 
world over for its varietal purity, high yield, 
and superior qualities. Every bushel of seed is 
grown on one-variety farms, ginned on one- 
variety gins, under strict supervision of 
competent inspectors; sold by selected seed 
dealers throughout the cotton-growing states. 
You can depend on the tag attached to each 
certified seed bag for correct information on 
variety, class, and purity of every bushel of 
Mississippi Certified Seed. 


Write the Mississippi Seed Improvement Assn. (A.A.L.), State College, Mississippi, 
for names and addresses of certified seed growers. 


MISSISSIPPI] SEED IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION (A.A.L.) 


STATE COLLEGE, MISSISSIPPI 
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From SEED to SHEETS to SHREDS 


By Hi W. STATEN and DOROTHY SAVILLE 


Respectively, Professor of Agronomy and 


Professor of Household Arts 


Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater 


RESULTS OF TESTS MADE IN OKLAHOMA TO DETERMINE THE LIFE 
OF SHEETS MADE FROM THREE VARIETIES OF COTTON 


agronomy which start with pure 

seed and continue to the finished 
product are rarely carried on to the 
point of final consumption of the prod- 
uct. 

Such a project was started in 1940 
with pure seed of three popular varieties 
of cotton, namely: Acala 8, Acala 5, and 
Rowden 40. These three varieties were 
planted,on the same type soil and were 
given the same treatment. Also, they 
were harvested and ginned at the same 
time and in the same manner. The com- 
mercial cotton classers graded and 
stapled these varieties as follows: Acala 
8, Middling 1 inch; Acala 5, Middling 
31/32 inch; and Rowden 40, Middling 
31/32 inch. For all practical purposes 
the cotton of the three varieties was the 
same in grade and in staple length. 
These two factors of quality have been 
the basis of buying cotton for years. 

The spinner, however, has found that 
“cotton is not just cotton’ and that 
grade and staple are not the only factors 
of quality. He has learned this the hard 
way—by trial and error. He has learned 
that cotton of the same grade and staple 
is quite variable. Other factors such as 
uniformity, fineness, strength, pliabil- 
ity, spirility and cohesiveness affect 
quality. The spinner sums all of these 
factors and calls them cotton character. 
He has learned through years of exper- 
ience that if he buys many bales of cot- 
ton of the desired uniform grade and 
staple, breaks open 25 to 30 bales at the 
same time and feeds them into the 
breaker machines simultaneously, he will 
not have much trouble in the various 
spinning operations. He simply cannot 
depend upon the “one bale at a time” 
feeding process. 

A bale of cotton of each of the three 
varieties was taken to the Commander 
Miils at Sand Springs, Okla., where the 
General Manager H. B. Dowell and his 
mill superintendents set aside a_ seg- 
ment of the spinning mill for this ex- 
periment. To obtain first-hand informa- 
tion about the spinner’s difficulties, the 
mill superintendents and one of the 
project workers carefully checked all 
processes of manufacture from the bales 
of cotton to the woven grey goods. In 
general the plan was to run the three 
bales through the mill at the same time, 
side by side, to convert the cotton into 
warp and filling yarns and then into 
sheets. 

The finished sheets were assigned to 


Fe ssronomy IN THE FIELD of 


40 


the School of Home Economics where a 
research worker supervised the second 
phase of the project: the wearability of 
the sheets. The sheets were placed in 
College dormitories where they were 
used over a period of about three years. 
At regular intervals during this time, 
sheets were taken out for testing to de- 
termine the extent of wear. 


Spinning Is the Real Test 
Of Cotton Quality 


The cotton classer, expert and ex- 
perienced as he may be, cannot measure 
the value of cotton by looking at it or 
by pulling the staple. He cannot deter- 
mine uniformity of fiber, card flat 
strips, clear board waste, yarn imper- 
fections, ends down and many other cot- 
ton faults the spinner has to contend 
with in the normal mill operations. It 
is very important that cotton be fairly 
uniform throughout and remain that 
way through weeks and weeks of spin- 
ning so that the yarn will be strong and 
uniform in size. Some of the mill equip- 
ment which tests the quality in cotton 
are the cards, drawing frames, speeder 
warp and filling yarn frames, and loom. 

The results of the spinning test re- 
vealed a number of spinning imperfec- 
tions in the three bales of cotton. For 
example, the card machines quickly re- 
vealed the amount of short fiber. All of 
the spinner superintendents watched the 
carding process as well as the other 
phases of the experiment. They quickly 
concluded that Acala 5 was the best 
variety because: 

(1) It had the least amount of waste 
(neps, trash, motes, short fibers, etc.) 
in all operations. 

(2) It made more yards of yarn per 
pound of raw cotton. 

(3) It made the most uniform yarn 
with the least number of yarn inper- 
fections. 

(4) It gave the least trouble during 
the spinning process (less machinery 
stopping, yarn breaks, ends down, etc.) 

Acala 8 was the poorest in quality 
although it was 1/32 of an inch longer. 
The inferiority in quality of this variety 
was exhibited in the carding process, 
the piling up of flat strips, carry-over 
motes, breakage of long fibers, less 
counts from a pound of cotton and more 
yarn imperfections. The spinners, in 
handling the cotton and the yarn in the 
different spinning processes, remarked 
that this variety was soft and did not 
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have the desired hard body. Rowden 40 
was slightly above Acaia 8 from the 
standpoint of spinning quality. The 
muslin in the grey displayed the same 
quality variations as were observed in 
the yarn, 


The Wearability of the Sheets 
Is the Final Test 


Fiber and spinning studies give much 
information about cotton quality, but 
studies on fabrics in the hands of con- 
sumers add to this information. Since 
the quality of the finished fabric is de- 
termined by the quality of the raw ma- 
terial and the manufacturing and finish- 
ing processes, the cotton grower, classer, 
breeder, and spinner as well as_ the 
weaver and finisher are concerned in 
producing fabrics which give consumer 
satisfaction. 

To insure uniformity in weaving, the 
sheets of the three varieties of cotton 
were woven on the same loom, not in 
parallel, but end to end. The grey goods 
was woven 90 inches wide with a count 
of 64 x 64. The sheeting was handled as 
a continuous length in the finishing. 
It was 81 inches wide finished with a 
count of 71 x 61. It was classified as 
meduim weight muslin sheeting, type 
128. The sheeting was torn into 108- 
inch lengths which were hemmed with 
3-inch and 1-inch hems. The sheets were 
graded as firsts, seconds, and thirds; 
but only firsts were used in the ex- 
periment. 

The sheets were placed on dormitory 
beds where they were used two weeks 
between launderings: the first week as 
a top sheet and the second week as a 
bottom sheet. A commercial laundry did 
all of the laundering; and insofar as 
possible, the same laundry procedure 
was used throughout the experiment. 
Individual records were kept on the 
sheets showing the date of use, date 
of laundering, repairs made and the 
date of removal for testing. To deter- 
mine the effect of laundering only and 
the effect of laundering and wear, the 
experiment was designed so that ap- 
propriate measurements could be made 
at intervals of five washings begin- 
ning with the tenth washing. 

The sections of the sheet tested were 
those receiving wear at the head, 
shoulder, hip and lower-leg body po- 
sitions. Tests for number of yarns, 
weight, thickness and breaking strength 
were made on the used sheets, the un- 
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Top Left: Sheeting made from Acala 5 cotton. Notice the uniformity and compact- 
ness of the warp. Acala 5 made a superior quality of sheets. Top Right: Sheeting 
from Acala 5 after 84 weeks of use. The yarns have deteriorated and in some places 


considerable threadbare space is showing. 


Below Left: Sheeting made from Acala 8 cotton. The warp and filling yarn are very 
irregular in size. Below Right: Sheeting from Acala 8 after 84 weeks of use. The 
fabric is showing considerable threadbareness from the heavy use. 
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used finished sheets and the unbleached 
sheeting. In addition, the last two fab- 
rics were tested for shrinkage. The 
strength and weight tests were made 
in a constant temperature and humidity 
laboratory. 

Finishing processes resulted in the 
usual change in yarns per inch, increas- 
ing the warp count and decreasing the 
filling count. Finishing also decreased 
breaking strength (more in the filling 
than in the warp), weight, thickness, 
and shrinkage. The results on sheets 
laundered but not used showed appre- 
ciable loss in strength, but little loss 
of weight and thickness. However, the 
sheets which were used showed loss of 
weight and thickness as well as strength. 
From these results, it is apparent that 
the matter of number of launderings 
separated from wear on sheets has little 
meaning. Some of the sheets were no 
longer usable after 40 launderings or 
80 weeks of use. 

Significant differences were noted in 
the varieties of cotton in their resistance 
to deterioration in use as measured by 
weight, thickness, and breaking strength. 
Sheets made from Acala 5 cotton were 
best in wear, corroborating the results 
of the spinning tests for Acala 5. Sheets 
made from Acala 8 were somewhat bet- 
ter than those made from Rowden 40 
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which was contrary to the spinning test 
results which placed Rowden 40 slight- 
ly above Acala 8. Differences were 
found in the amount of wear at the 
positions tested. Greatest wear occurred 
at the shoulder area. This is in accord 
with the findings of others who have 
studied “where sheets wear out first.” 
This difference in wear was apparent 
early in the study and became more pro- 
nounced with increasing wear. The filiing 
strength in the grey goods was higher 
than the warp; but since both the fin- 
ished sheeting and the used sheets had 
lower strength in the filling direction 
than in the warp, a finished fabric with 
a filling strength as high or higher than 
the warp might give longer wearing 
sheets. 


North Carolina Crushers 
Give Dairy Scholarship 


David Reeves Noland, Jr., 18, son of 
D. R. Noland of Route 3, Waynesville, 
N. C., has been chosen to receive a $150 
scholarship to North Carolina State Col- 
lege offered by the North Carolina Cot- 
tonseed Crushers Association, it was an- 
nounced recently by L. R. Harrill, North 
Carolina 4-H Club leader. 

The award is made annually to the 
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4-H member whose dairy project record 
is adjudged outstanding. 

Noland, a 4-H member for seven 
years, began his dairy project in 1948 
with four cows. He now has 35 registered 
Ayshire cows, 15 heifers, and two bulls. 
For two months in 1949 and one month 
in 1950 his herd Jed North Carolina in 
production per cow, and it has been 
second in the state in production per 
cow for six months in two years. 

The Haywood County youth has par- 
ticipated in two dairy judging contests, 
seven showmanship contests, and two 
dairy demonstrations. He also has com- 
pleted projects in crops, poultry, and 
livestock. His income from his seven 
projects has been $21,754.57. 





Cotes 


on Cotton 


Prepared by the Educational Service, National 
Cottonseed Products Assoctation, Dallas 


GOOD OUTLOOK—"Demand for cor- 
ton should remain strong in 1952... 
prices may be higher than they were in 
1951.""— Oklahoma A. & M. College 
Outlook Report. 


e 
HIGH YIELDS CAN BE MADE — 
“High yields can be reached, any year, 
wet or dry, by following a complete 
cotton production program, using Ex- 
periment Station information.”—T. M. 
Waller, Mississippi Extension Specialist. 


8 
MARGARINE RECORD — “A record- 
breaking volume of one billion pounds 
of margarine, containing 450 million 
pounds of cottonseed oil, was consumed 
in 1951. Over 85 percent of the Amer- 
ican people now use margarine in some 
form.’—C. G. Henry, Margarine Com- 
mittee, National Cotton Council. 


e 
STILL BEST CROP—"Corton still is 
the best cash crop grown on an exten- 
sive scale by Texas farmers.”—C. 
Spencer, Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ As- 
sociation. 


* 
BEST AND CHEAPEST — “Commu- 
nity-wide action is the best, cheapest 
way to control cotton insects.”"—'Farm 
and Ranch-Southern Agriculturist.” 


a 
EQUAL OPPORTUNITY— ‘Cotton has 
every bit as much opportunity to achieve 
superior performance for particular uses 
through science as do the man-made 
fibers.”—-Dr. Leonard Smith, National 
Cotton Council. 


* 
PLAN FOR MACHINES—'Cotton that 
is to be machine harvested should be 
grown with that thought in mind, start- 
ing at planting time.”—Fred C. Elliott, 
Texas Extension Service. 


3 
DEMAND FOR EVERY BALE—"“We 
believe there will be a demand for every 
bale of cotton produced in 1952.” — 
M. G. Mann, North Carolina Cotton 
Cooperative Association. 
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1952 Officers and Members of the Board of Directors, National Cotton Council 


THESE MEN were named officers and directors of the Na- 
tional Cotton Council’s board of directors at the annual meet- 
ing held Jan. 28-29 at New Orleans. Not shown are Oscar 
Johnston, Scott, Miss., chairman of the board; J. F. McLaurin, 
Bennettsville, S. C.; and Wm. A. West, Phoenix, Ariz. Front 
row, left to right: Wm. T. Wynn, Greenville, Miss., treasurer; 
H. L. Wingate, Macon, Ga., vice-president; A. L. Durand, 
Chickasha, Okla., vice-president; Harold A. Young, North Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., president; S. Y. West, Memphis; L. T. Bar- 
ringer, Memphis, vice-president; Mrs. F. M. Boswell, Mem- 
phis, secretary to the board. Second row, left to right: J. P. 
Ross, Essex, Mo.; George G. Chance, Bryan, Texas; W. A. Cool- 
idge, Helena, Ark.; J. Craig Smith, Sylacauga, Ala.; George 
E. Covington, Magnolia, Miss.; Ben J. Williams, New Orleans; 


R. M. Hughes, Greer, S. C.; Charles C. Hertwig, Macon, Ga.; 
Robert W. Dickey, Phoenix, Ariz.; B. L. Anderson, Fort Worth; 
A. K. Winget, Albermarle, N. C.; Boswell Stevens, Macon, 
Miss. Back row, left to right: Norris C. Blackburn, Memphis; 
Frank S. Pope, Villa Rica, Ga.; Harry S. Baker, Fresno, Calif.; 
Burris C. Jackson, Hillsboro, Texas; O. L. Frost, Bakersfield, 
Calif.; Delmar Roberts, Anthony, N. M.; W. O. Fortenberry, 
Lubbock, Texas; Garner M. Lester, Jackson, Miss.; George A. 
Simmons, Lubbock, Texas; Charles W. Shepard, Jr., Gadsden, 
Ala.; Walter L. Randolph, Montgomery, Ala.; A. B. Emmert, 
Danville, Va.; Wm. Rhea Blake, Memphis, executive vice-pres- 
ident. McLaurin, West, Blackburn, Coolidge, Covington and 
Emmert are new board members. All other members were re- 
elected at the Council’s New Orleans meeting. 





1¢ Oklahoma City, March 3-4 





FINE BUSINESS PROGRAM IN STORE 


e E. D. Hunter on 1952 Cotton Program 
—There will follow a discussion of the 
“Extension Service Cotton Program for 
1952,” by E. D. Hunter, Extension cotton 
specialist at Oklahoma A. & M., Still- 
water. 
e Dr. Dogger to Discuss Insect Control 
Dogger, entomologist in 


FOR OKLAHOMA COTTON GINNERS «= tet: Ettessceomses 


a STATE’S 1952 cotton program to be discussed at two-day con- 
vention. Champion 4-H Club boys and girls to be presented. 


will discuss the 1952 cotton insect con- 
trol program for the state. 

e Delegates to Hear Dr. Willham—The 
convention will end with a talk on “Cot- 
ton and Oklahoma A. & M. College,” by 
Dr. Oliver S. Willham, president of the 
College. 


IVE TALKS, a panel discussion and 
F ise appearance of champion Okla- 
homa 4-H Club boys and girls wil! 

feature the annual convention of the 
Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ Association at 
the Skirvin Hotel in Oklahoma City, 
March 3-4 

Registration begins at 10 a.m. the first 
day and the business program gets un- 
der way at 1 p.m., with the state champ- 
ion 4-H Club girls from Tillman County 
presenting their team demonstration on 
cotton clothing. 
e NCGA President Fortenberry to Speak 

W. O. Fortenberry, Lubbock, Texas, 
president of the National Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association, will then address the 
delegates on “The Responsibility of the 
Cotton Ginner with Respect to National 
Affairs.” Fortenberry is also president 
of the Texas ginners’ association. 
e John E. Ross, Jr., on Program—‘Eco- 
nomics of Ginning Rough Harvested Cot- 
ton” will be discusssed by John E. Ross, 


Jr., agricultural economist on the staff 
of the U.S. Cotton Ginning and Fiber 
Laboratory at Stoneville, Miss. 


e Criswell to Lead Panel Discussion— 
The first day’s business session will end 
with a panel discussion on “Processing 
of Cotton and Its Relationship to the 
Finished Product.” Led by Jack Criswell, 
educational specialist of the National 
Cotton Council, Memphis, the panel will 
include Fortenberry, Chas. A. Bennett 
and F. L. Gerdes of the Stoneville lab- 
oratory, and James A. Luscombe, who 
is in charge of ginning at the Oklahoma 
Cotton Research Station at Chickasha. 


e Dinner-Dance March 3— The annual 
dinner-dance and floor show will be given 
on the evening of March 3. Afterwards, 
winners of the 4-H Club boys cotton im- 
provement contest will be introduced. 

The business session March 4 will open 
with committee reports and the election 
of officers. 
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e Association Officers — Arch Rollow, 
Wynnewood, is president of the Okla- 
homa Cotton Ginners’ Association; E. F. 
Hohman, Lone Wolf, is vice-president; 
and J. D. Fleming, Oklahoma City, is 
secretary-treasurer. 


Brainard Named Manager 
Crop Insurance Agency 


Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. 
Brannan has announced the appoint- 
ment of John W. Brainard as manager 
of USDA's Federal Crop Insurance 
Corporation. F. E. Northrup, who has 
been acting manager since the resigna- 
tion of Gus F. Geissler to become admin- 
istrator of the Production and Market- 
ing Administration, will continue as 
assistant manager of the Corporation, 
a position to which he was appointed 
in March, 1951. 
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Soybean Highlights 


First Quarter Crush 
Sets New Record 





w Stocks down, exports off, prices 
in reverse, processors’ margins 
reduced, quality below average. 


e Stocks Down — The second quarter 
opened Jan. 1 with stocks in all po- 
sitions estimated at 220 million bushels 
—about 12 million down from a year 
earlier but 41 million above Jan. 1, 1950, 
according to USDA. Farm stocks were 
largest of record—103.4 million bushels 
compared with 101.7 million a year ago, 
and only 60.9 million two years ago. 
Processors held 62 million compared with 
77 million in 1951. Terminal stocks were 
slightly under 10 million, compared with 
14 million a year ago but country eleva- 
tor stocks were a record high of 45 mil- 
lion compared with 39 million in 1951. 


e@ 1951 Production, Quality, and 1952 
Goal—The supply-demand situation now 
and in prospect is such that USDA has 
set a production goal of 276 million 
bushels on 13 million harvested acres 
in 1952, compared with’a yield of 280.5 
million on 13.2 million acres in 1951. 
Based on inspection receipts, the quality 
of the 1951 crop was below average. 
These receipts during October-Decem- 
ber 1951 showed 64 percent graded No. 
2 compared with 74 per cent the 5-year 
average. The goal for 1952 cails for a 


belton superior bagging 
oe 
the best protection 
against handling pane 
and weather 


2 Ib. weight—21 Ibs. TARE _ ° 
Open weave Jute Bagging 
Pretested for uniform strength 


Makes cleaner, stronger 


“Built to Stand the Pressure” 
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small acreage reduction in the Corn 
Belt (so as to boost corn acreage in that 
area,) but much of this reduction would 
be offset by proposed increases in the 
South and in other states outside the 
Corn Belt. 


e Record Soybean Crush—A record high 
of 68 million bushels was crushed in 
the October-December 1951 quarter, 
compared with 67 million in the same 
quarter of 1950, and 52 million in the 
like period of 1949, according to the 
Census Bureau. Crushings of soybeans 
by months the first quarter were as 
follows in million bushels with the com- 
parable months of 1950 in parenthesis: 
October 21.6 (19.6), November 23.0 
(22.8), and December 23.1 (24.7). 


e Exports Down—Exports of soybeans 
in the first quarter totaled slightly over 
seven million bushels as against 10.5 
million in the first quarter of 1950-51. 


e Prices in Reverse — With the total 
1951-52 supply smaller than a year 
earlier and crusher demand active, prices 
reversed the usual pattern and advanced 
in October to an average of 2 on 
the farm as compared with 59 per 
bushel in September. Normally prices 
drop rather sharply in October. In 1950, 
soybean prices dropped from $2.26 per 
bushel in September to $2.03 in October. 
Farm prices have advanced from $2.62 
in October to an average of $2.78 in 
January 1952, but a year earlier prices 
advanced from $2.03-2.90 per bushel. 
The smaller advance in prices for the 
1951-52 crop is due in part to lower oil 
prices and favorable processing 
margins. 


less 


Margins—The processors’ 
margin is smaller 
this season than 
last due mainly to 
lower prices for 
soybean oil which 
has averaged 
around 12% cents 
per pound at cen- 
tral western crush- 
ing plants October- 
January this sea- 
son, as against al- 
most 18 cents the 
same months last 
year. Although soy- 
bean meal aver- 
aged about $13.00 
per ton more than 
last year this was 
not enough to off- 
set the lower oil 
prices and the 
higher soy bean 
prices which cost 

about 12 cents per 

bushel more than 
year ago. The 
margin between the 
market price of oil 
and meal obtained 
from a bushel of 
soybeans and the 
cost of soybeans 
averaged 14 cents 

October - January 

this season com- 

pared with 44 cents 
the same months 
last season, 


e Processors’ 


bales 


e Note — Discrep- 
ancies appear to 
exist between the 
distribution, stock, 
and/or total esti- 
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mated supply data. The total supply 
Oct. 1, 1951 was estimated at 285 mil- 
lion bushels. Exports and crushing dur- 
ing the October-December quarter to- 
taled 75 million leaving a balance on 
Jan. 1 of 210 million bushels. However, 
stocks in all positions Jan. 1 were esti- 
mated at 220 million bushels. This re- 
sults in a discrepancy of 10 million 
bushels which may be accounted for by 
a possible inexactness of the data, in- 
cluding some duplication. 


are urged to 
farm and ranch 


e Land owners 
include in their 1952 
improvement programs practices that 
will increase the food supplies and 
cover for wildlife. This important 
natural resource deserves better treat- 
ment. 


CENTURY 


introduces 


NEW, LOW-COST 
SPRAYER 


rr OO RTES si 
Century’s new “A-1” sprayer — easy 


to operate, built for years of 
dependable service. 


Mounts .on most trattors 
Complete tractor-seat control 
Up to 110 gal. capacity 
Adjustable row spacing 


Full coverage, 6 or 8 rows 


rer 4 factory—only $] 6 3°° 


For Ford or Ferguson — $141.50 


fit 


R. C. CROPPER COMPANY 
Macon, Georgia 
SERVIS EQUIPMENT CO. 
Dallas 1, Texas 
STRATTON-BALDWIN CO., INC. 
New Orleans 9, Lovisiana 
STRATTON-WARREN HDWE. CO. 
Memphis 2, Tennessee 


JOB P. WYATT & SONS CO. 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


CENTURY 


ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
Farm Equip. Div. Cedar Rapids, lowa 





Big Show Shaping Up 


Midsouth Gin Exhibit 
First for Area 


gw OUTSTANDING educational 
features being planned for March 
10-12 event at Memphis. More 
than 2,000 expected to attend. 





Ginners from the six-state Midsouth 
cotton producing area will pour into 
Memphis on March 10-12 to witness the 
largest display of ginning equipment and 
supplies ever assembled in that section. 

W. Kemper Bruton, Blytheville, Ark., 
general chairman of the Midsouth Gin 
Machinery and Supply Exhibit, said this 
week that inquiries about the event have 
been received from ginners and their 
employees, and from farmers and other 
cotton industry leaders from Tennessee, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana, Ala- 
bama, and Missouri. 

Bruton, who is executive vice-president 
of the Arkansas-Missouri Ginners Asso- 
ciation, says arrangements are being 
made to handle a crowd of more than 
2,000. 

The exhibit, he pointed out, has been 
created to provide a medium of visual 
education on the complicated and techni- 
cal relationships between harvesting and 
ginning, and the increasingly important 
factors which relate modern ginning 
methods to the spinning operation. 

Manufacturers of petroleum and chem- 


ical products as well as all major manu- 
facturers of cotton ginning equipment 
and supplies are being invited to partic- 
ipate in the exhibit, which will be housed 
in the Shelby County and Arena Build- 
ings at the Midsouth Fairgrounds in 
Memphis. 

A model of a Ghurka gin from India, 
pre-dating Eli Whitney’s invention by 
several centuries, and believed to be one 
of the oldest gins in existence, will be 
one of the highlights of a showing of 
museum gins and equipment. 

A gin built in 1847, a seed cotton 
cleaner made by slave labor, and other 
gin equipment of the same period also 
will be exhibited. In contrast, a scale 
model of a modern electric gin, built at 
USDA’s ginning laboratory at Stone- 
ville, Miss., will be displayed and actual- 
ly operated. 

Emphasizing USDA’s Four-Point Gin- 
ning Program for high quality, an edu- 
cational display pointing up recommend- 
ed ginning practices will highlight the 
overall gin exhibit. This will occupy more 
than 2,000 feet of floor space in the 
Shelby Building and will be the first 
time this feature has been included in 
such a show. The American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers Institute, Southern Regional 
Research Laboratory, the USDA Ginning 
and Fiber Laboratory and the National 
Cotton Council are collaborating in the 
preparation of this exhibit. 

Practices, methods and moving demon- 
strations will stress how harvesting and 
handling of seed cotton affect quality 
ginning, as well as the relation of dif- 
ferent gin practices and packaging tech- 
niques to quality spinning. Actual gin 
models, as well as cotton samples reveal- 
ing the effect of good and bad spinning 


practices, will be viewed by visitors to 
the show. 

Packaging techniques, hand and ma- 
chine methods for determining fiber qual- 
ities, fire prevention methods, progress 
in the development of gin equipment, and 
spinning operations, are among other 
subjects scheduled to be emphasized. 

The Arkansas-Missouri Ginners Asso- 
ciation and the Tennessee Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association will hold their annual 
meetings in Memphis simultaneously with 
the exhibit. The two groups will convene 
in joint session. 


Fertilizer-Placing Machines 
Aid in Crop Yield Research 


Fertilizer-placement machines,  de- 
veloped by USDA engineers are helping 
scientists determine how best to use 
fertilizers to get the greatest crop 
yields from U.S. farms. During 20 years 
more than 40 of these machines, each 
one of distinctive design, have been de- 
veloped. They have been used in nearly 
800 fertilizer placement experiments 
conducted with 41 crops in more than 
half the states. The machines usually 
are attached to an ordinary farm trac- 
tor. 

The increase in food and fiber pro- 
duction is indicated in 20 percent and 
higher yields obtained experimentally 
with corn, cotton, potatoes, and tobacco, 
gained by precise placement rather than 
broadcasting of fertilizer. In 12 typical 
experiments with different vegetable 
crops in western Washington, localized 
side placement of fertilizer, as compared 
with broadcast applications, increased 
yields an average of 47 percent. 





ical pickers. 


2414 Fifteenth St. 


*Trade mark registered 





STATIFIER” CONCENTRATES 


Make “wetter” wet water that penetrates cotton quickly with 
less wetting of the lint slide and kicker. 


Statifier wet water concentrates are used across the U.S. 
Cotton Belt and in the cotton growing countries of the world 
to restore moisture to dry cotton at the lint slide at a cost of 
less than 2 cents per bale. They put out cotton fires and “fire 
packed” bales; control static electricity in gins, reducing the 
fire hazard; and are used to lubricate the spindles of mechan- 


For information and prices write: 


KEMGAS PROCESS COMPANY 


Phones 2-3692—2-2894 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


Originators of Statifier Moisture Restoration 


“5 STATIFIER CONCENTRATE 
Ie 


THIS IS THE DRAVES SINKING TIME 
TEST—official test for wetting agents of 
the American Association of Textile Chem- 
ists and Colorists. The small weights at- 
tached to skeins of yarn weigh 1% grams. 


Statifier Concentrate is in the graduate 
at right, and a widely advertised wetting 
agent is in the other graduate. 


The skein in the solution made with 
Statifier Concentrate had already sunk te 
bottom by the time the other skein started 
to sink. Both graduates have %th of 1% 
solution of wet water. This is in the pro- 
portion of one pint of wetting agent in 
50 gallons of water. 
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Not One, But Two 


U.S.-Mexican Plots 
Speed Breeding 





@ NATURE IS WONDERFUL, 
all right, but she just won’t be 
hurried in her work. Just the same, 
you can still cut in half the time 
it takes to develop a new variety 
of cotton without in any way inter- 
ferring with Nature’s processes. 


@ WHEN BREEDERS under- 
took to develop the new inter- 
specific cross cottons and triple- 
hybrids, everybody saw the need 
for a way to cut down on the time 
required to do the job. 


@ WE ARE NOW getting two 
crops of cotton a year instead of 
one, simply by rotating plantings 
between U.S. and Mexican breed- 
ing plots, the cotton located at 
Iguala, about 125 miles south of 
Mexico City. Cottonseed from crops 
harvested in this country in the 
fall produces a crop harvested in 
the spring in Mexico. 


@ THE WORK is financed out 
of a revolving fund set up by the 
National Cotton Council in 1950. 
Cooperating are private breeders, 
the U.S. and Mexican departments 
of agriculture, and the agricultural 
attache of the American Embassy 
in Mexico. 

@ IN DISCUSSING this project 
at the National Cotton Council’s 
New Orleans meeting last month, 
Production and Marketing Division 





BARROW-AGEE LABORATORIES, Inc. 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Analytical and Consulting Chemists and Engineers 


Chemical Analysis of Vegetable Oils and Their 
Products e Insecticides 


Material Testing, Cotton Fiber Laboratory 
Consultation and Research 


BRANCHES: Shreveport, La., Little Rock, Ark., Jackson and Leland, Miss., 
Cairo, Ill., Nashville and Chattanooga, Tenn., Atlanta, Ga., Decatur, Ala. 








GOOD REASONS FOR USING 
7 


JUTE BAGGING 


EXTRA STRENGTH — Carolina Jute Bagging is extra 
strong . tested for uniformity. Full yordage and full 
weight is gvoranteed. 

TAKES ROUGH HANDLING — Stands up well under 
rough handling . protects cotton both in storage end 
during shipment 

MAXIMUM PROTECTION — Cotton is subject to less 
weother damage than that covered with closely woven 
cloth. 


LOOKS GOOD LONGER — Open weave admits sa- 





Director Claude L. Welch said it 
may make these new cottons avail- 
able three or four years earlier 
than originally anticipated. Suc- 
cessful commercial development of 
the new cottons, Welch said, will 
greatly improve cotton’s competi- 
tive position, since some of them 
have qualities not now found in 
other varieties. : 


light and air. . . keeps cotton dry and in good condi- 


tlon. Looks better after cutting sample holes. 


BAGGING COMPANY 





HENDERSON, NORTH CAROLINA 

















Point Four Program in Iran 
Expanded Through June 


The Point Four Program in Iran is 
to be expanded as a result of a joint 
agreement reached Jan. 19 in that coun- 
try. The U.S. has agreed to contribute 
as much as $23,450,000 to a program of 
technical cooperation and economic de- 
velopment through June 30. This com- 
pares to about $1,500,000 for the pre- 
vious year. 

With 62 Americans now working on 
this program in Iran, more than 150 
will be so engaged by midyear, prin- 
cipally in villages and on farms. Their 
work will be chiefly in the fields of ag- 
riculture, public health and sanitation, 
and education. 


It is expected that the major part 
of the U.S. contribution will be used for 
enlarging and extending the rural im- 
provement program which is already 
underway. This program is the basis 
of Iran’s long-range plan for raising 
the level of food production and the 
health and living standards of the people. 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE 


TWO COMPLETE OIL MILLS 


Including 


24 CARVER LINTER 
MACHINES 


TEMPLE COTTON OIL COMPANY 


Box 52, Little Rock, Arkansas 
Phone LD 86 
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ACP Program for 1952 


To Stress Need for 
More Conservation 


m Population growth so rapid 
production must be increased at 
least a fifth to maintain present 
per capita consumption. 





In 1951 USDA made a reappraisal 
of the whole Agricultural eae 
Program, keeping in mind the needs for 
conservation to obtain increased produc- 
tion now and in the future. 

The threefold objective of this re- 
examination has been to cbtain the most 
conservation possible for each dollar 
spent, to encourage farmers to finance 
an even greater share of conservation 
than now, and to interest an even larger 
number of farmers to carry out needed 
soil-improvement work 

The result has been a plan for the 
1952 program which it is believed will 
help farmers move toward these goals 
more surely and more rapidly. 

The plan is to base ACP assistance 
on the “most needed” conservation prac- 
tices for each farm and to use ACP 
practices in carrying forward a defi- 
nite conservation program for each 
farm. 


e Will 
the Soil 


Farmers — Wherever 
Service or some 


Encourage 
Conservation 


other agency has helped work out a 
plan for the farm, the farmer will be 
encouraged to make full use of that 
plan, fitting in ACP assistance where 
it will do the most good. If the farmer 
has no conservation plan, he will be en- 
couraged to develop one as soon as 
possible, using the services and fa- 
cilities of any agency available, in- 
cluding help of the local PMA commit- 
teeman. 

ACP assistance in 1952 is to be 
granted only for the practices which 
farmers determine to be the most need- 
ed for the farm. Approval by the county 
committee will be required before actual 
program assistance is given. In as many 
counties as possible, the elected com- 
munity committeemen will visit each 
farmer to discuss the need for conser- 
vation, to lend all the assistance pos- 
sible in determining the most needed 
soil and water practices, and to fit them 
into a conservation program, 


In developing this approach, the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration 
has worked closely with the Soil Con- 
servation Service and other agencies and 
has also drawn on experience with the 
farmers’ and ranchers’ “experimental” 
program carried out during the last 3 
years in a limited number of counties. 


e Higher Yields Needed—It is believed 
that this approach will yield even larger 
public benefits, both in the present pro- 
duction effort and for the long pull. 
With the U.S. population growing so 
fast that total farm preduction must 
increase at least a fifth above present 
high levels just to maintain present 


per capita consumption, it is imperative 
that farmers make the best possible 
use of all programs to conserve and 
improve the basic resources of the Na- 
tion. 


e Cotton States Participation — Partic- 
ipation and estimated assistance under 
the 1950 Agricultural Conservation Pro- 
gram for the 14 major cotton states 
was as follows (first figure represents 
the percentage of cropland on partici- 
pating farms; second figure represents 
average assistance in dollars per par- 
ticipant, both for cropland and non- 
crop pasture) : 

Alabama, 63.0 and 11.41; Arizona, 
37.6 and 766.91; Arkansas, 66.2 and 
71.10; California, 30.2 and 321.63; 
Georgia, 78.3 and 86.68; Louisiana, 58.6 
and 140.94; Mississippi, 67.9 and 124.12; 
Missouri, 61.5 and 94.87; New Mexico, 
51.6 and 290.50; North Carolina, 60.0 
and 68.55; Oklahoma, 52.8 and 114.10; 
South Carolina, 70.5 and 72.91; Tennes- 
see, 67.8 and 66.93; Texas, 47.0 and 
165.03. 


Mexican Government Raises 
Official Cotton Valuation 


The Mexican Government has raised 
the official valuation of cotton for pur- 
poses of assessing export duties to 6.40 
pesos per gross kilogram (33.56 U.S. 
cents a pound) from the previous level 
of 6 pesos (31.46 cents,) according to re- 
ports to USDA. This increased the 
actual export tax on Mexican cotton by 
about .35 U.S. cents a pound 





LOOK FOR THE 


BLUE STEEL 


LLINE A 
SCREW CONVEYOR 
by 


DUST Alt 


\ 


AND ACCESSORIES 


The Industrial Blue Steel Screw Conveyor 
is manufactured in our own plant, pre- 
pared in a cold rolled process. It is rolled 
to a perfect pitch, using special formed 
steel lugs welded to each end, jig-drilled 
for coupling bolts after insertion of bush- 
ing, and then machine faced on both ends. 
After close inspection, each screw con- 
veyor is dipped in BLUE STEEL lacquer for 
non-corrosion purposes, ready for your use 
in conveying any bulk flowing material. 





107 W. Ramsey e 


WRITE FOR SCREW CONVEYOR CATALOG NO. 300A TODAY 
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Delta Farmers Have Insect : 
And Weed Control Meets CHEMICAL 2 or tage 


Delta farmers are having an _ op- : 
portunity to get the latest Cehermatins LABORATORIES * Blytheville, Ark. 
on cotton insect control and chemical TO SERVE * Cairo, Ill. 
weed control in a series of meetings * Des Moines, Iowa 
being held throughout the area. These YOU * Decatur, Tl. 
meeting are sponsored by county agents 
cooperating with other agencies, insec- * Clarksdale, Miss. 


icide dealers, and formul Ss. 
"Eieny gauss @: tion iabeak eonbeel WOODSON -TENENT LABORATORIES 
wiil be discussed at the meetings from Main Offices: MEMPHIS, TENN. 


early season poisoning for thrips and alae a4 
Specializing in analyses of Cottonseed, Soybeans and their products, 


cutworm on through control practices yb 
for boll weevils and bollworms. The Fats — Feeds — Fertilizers 


recommendations based on latest re- 
search data were perpared by A. L. 
Hamner, Mississippi Experiment Sta- 
tion; Dr. Ross E. Hutchins, State Plant 
Board; Dr. E. W. Dunnam and S. L. 
Calhoun, U.S. Bureau of Entomology; e 
and L. C. Murphree, extension en- A t t G H t 
tomologist, who presents the recommen- u oma iC as ea er 
dations at the meetings. 

The regulation, care, and repair of 
spraying and dusting equipment used in 
insect control is by Tom Johnson, assist- ‘ 
ant extension engineer, and O. B. An Automatic Gas Heater of 
} sae associate engineer, both of over a million B.T.U. capacity 
Stoneville. : ss 

Research data on chemical weed con- that will furnish sufficient heat 
trol is given by John Holstun, in charge for any type Hot Air Dryer. 
of chemical weed contro! at the Delta 
Experiment Station. Johnston and Heater furnished for Natural 
Wooten also discuss mechanical equip- 4 
ment used in applying chemicals. Butane, Propane, or Manufac- 

T. M. Waller, extension cotton special- tured Gas. 
ist, tells of practices carried out by 
winners of last year’s five-acre con- . 
test. Several contestants made three Heater controls are simple and 
bales of cotton or more per acre. efficient. 

The series of Delta meetings which 
got underway Feb. 1, will continue, as 


“— 18, Tate County, Arkabutla om E R Vv ? Cc E G i N Cc 0 M PA N Y 


School at 7:30 p.m.; Feb 22, Sharkey 
County, Courthouse in Rolling Fork at VILLE PLATTE, LA. 
9:00 a.m.; Issaquena County, Mayers- 
ville at 2:00 p.m.; March 138, Holmes WRITE: P. O. Box 21, Ville Platte, La. 
County, Goodman Junior College, Good- 
man, 7:30 p.m.; March 27, Panola Coun- 
ty, Batesville, 10:00. Place to be an- 
nounced. 




















Precision Cotton Planting 
Common in Oklahoma 


Precision planting of cotton is com- BRIM 
mon in southwestern Oklahoma. A 1949 


survey there showed that about one- 
third of the acreage was thus planted 
to stand and never thinned afterwards. EQUIPM ENT 
Good precision planting, which is neces- 
sary for mechanical harvesting, re- 
quires use of delinted seed with a high 
germination test. Uniform spacing is 
hard to get in the row when using fuzzy 
seed. 

Cotton or pea plates work well with 
delinted cottonseed. But before fully 
satisfactory precision planting is pos- | Over 30 years of serving the Cotton Gins and Oil Mills of 
sible, cottonseed must be graded for 
size—which to date is not available 
commercially. Whatever you may need for your plant, anything from a 

Oklahoma specialists say that cotton - bolt to H M T : 
for machine harvesting should be planted ove bolt to Howe Motor Truck Scales, just write, wire or 
in rows 40 inches apart. Distances be- phone and your order will receive prompt, friendly attention. 
tween plants in a row is also important, 
but further research is under way on 


this matter. Apparently a distance of WELL MACHINERY 


from 6 to 12 inches between the plants 
is best on tight soils, and for sandy 
soils, 3 to 6 inches. Rainfall and the & SUPPLY CO. fire 


variety of cotton also affects the proper 
planting distances. 1629 MAIN ST. FORT WORTH 


the South has only increased our desire to serve you better. 
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New Circular Discusses 
Fiber Flax Deseeder 


The recent 
proved fiber 


development of an im- 
flax deseeder through the 
cooperative research of agricultural 
engineers of USDA and the Oregon 
Agricultural Experiment Station, is dis- 
cussed in detail in USDA Circular 890, 
“Deseeding of Fiber Flax.” 

Like other mechanical developments 
resulting from this research, the de- 
seeder is helping the fiber flax industry 
in this country compete on a favorable 
basis with that of other nations which 
depend on cheap labor, using old 
methods. A flax puller or harvester, a 
bulk straw unloader, and a scutcher—a 
machine that separates the flax fibers 
from the straw—are other useful con- 
tributions stemming from the research. 

A fiber-flax plant is similar to plants 
of wheat, barley, and other small grains 
except that it has lateral branches near 
the top that support the seed pods. One 
completely filled seed pod contains 8 to 
10 seeds. 
separation of the 
ripe seed from the plant. The seed pods 
are processed through a conventional 
threshing machine to separate the seed 
from the chaff. Some of the seed is 
used for planting, and some is crushed 
for oil and meal. 

The improved deseeder, which has 
been used in a commercial plant to proc- 
ess more than 1,000 tons of straw, has 
proved nearly four times more efficient 
than any other machine now in use. It 


Deseeding is the 


handles a ton of straw with 1.8 man- 
hours of labor, while its nearest com- 
petitor, a foreign machine, requires 7 
man-hours of labor per ton. 

A five-man crew operating the im- 
proved deseeder can process more than 
three tons of flax straw an hour. As 
it passes through the machine, the straw 
is deseeded, straightened, and auto- 
matically tied into neat, uniform 
bundles. In this way, the machine re- 
duces labor required in subsequent op- 
erations and supplies a more uniform 
fiber, better suited to the spinner’s 
needs. 

A free copy of Circular 890 may be 
obtained from the Office of Information, 
USDA, Washington 25, D. C. 


North Carolina Agriculture 
Reviewed in New Bulletin 


North Carolina agriculture took a 
long and searching look at itself in 
“North Carolina Accepts the Chal- 
lenge,” a 76-page illustrated publication 
which represents a full year’s work of 
fact-gathering and sifting on the part 
of the North Carolina Board of Farm 
Organizations and Agencies. Although 
not entirely satisfied with everything 
it saw, it was enthusiastic over the op- 
portunities for improvement. 

Contents of the new publication were 
reviewed orally and copies distributed 
to state and local agency workers and 
farm leaders at a meeting in Raleigh 
Jan. 28. 

The “Stability 


introduction, entitled 


amidst Crisis,” gives reasons for the 
long-range agricultural program asked 
for. In addition to mobilization, it lists 
changes in farming methods, demand, 
prices, and rural living as well as the 
need for coordinating the work of state 
and federal agencies. 

The first part of the report deals 
with the present situation in North 
Carolina, which has farms that are too 
small and where too much of the work 
is still being done with hand and mule 
power. Also, the report says too much 
emphasis is placed on one crop. For 
example, in 1950, 8 percent of the crop- 
land in tobacco accounted for 61 percent 
of the cash farm income. Although the 
last five years have brought tremendous 
increases in the number of tractors in 
use in the state, in 1950 three-fourths 
of the farms were still without trac- 
tors. 

Heart of the study deals with specific 
recommendations for increasing farm 
income in the state as a whole and in 
each of the 12 type-of-farming areas. 
Five main recommendations are made: 
(1) increase size of farm; (2) follow 
better management; (3) mechanize; 
(4) use recommended practices; and 
(5) seek more off-farm employment. 

The publication points out that in 
many cases, the boost in farm income 
resulting from adjustments still will 
not be enough to meet family needs and 
desires for better living. 

It also suggests ways to stretch the 
budget dollar, improve community life, 
and how to put the program into effect. 
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hat | BOLTON BAGGING CO. 
Sa | 1222 Exchange Bidg. 


ROBERT BURGHER 
4107 Turtle Creek Bivd. 


MASON JACKSON CO. 


IF YOU ARE NOT A 
FAR-SIGHTED PERSON 


DON’T READ THIS, 


ut if you are thinking about your Spring 
Needs now, one of the first things you'll check 
on will be the new Southern Star Bagging Bale 
that’s 1/3 smaller than former bales, saves you 
storage space and labor, transportation and 
storage costs! 


Our REPRESENTATIVES 


SAM A. SANDERS 
724 Boyle Bldg. 
Little Rock, Ark. 

H. H. HOLLIS 
Bennettsville, 

South Carolina 
RIVERSIDE MILLS 
Augusta, 

Georgia 


RIVERSIDE MILLS 


AUGUSTA, 


GA. 
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Recent Chemical Research 
Aids Crop Utilization 


Industrial applications of recent re- 
sults in crop-utilization research are 
stressed by Dr. G. E. Hilbert, chief of 
the Bureau of Agricultural and Indus- 
trial Chemistry, in his report for the 
fiscal year 1951, released recently by 
USDA. 

His report touched on an entirely 
new process for the production of 
vitamin Bi: concentrate by deep-tank 
fermentation of an inexpensive medium 
with a special mold (Streptomyces 
olivaceus) developed and in use by at 
least two commercial firms for making 
feed supplements. 

Addition of small amounts of phytic 
acid (obtainable from corn-steep liquor) 
to soybean oil during the refining proc- 
ess was found to counteract the in- 
jurious effect of metal contaminants and 
so retard deterioration of the oil. 

A process was developed for removing 
excess color from off-color refined cot- 
tonseed oils to make them acceptable 
for the manufacture of shortening by 
hydrogenation. 

Acetostearins, a new class of flexible 
and nongreasy, solid, fat derivatives 
made from hydrogenated cottonseed oil, 
promise to be useful for coating certain 
food products like candy bars and frozen 
confections. Tests now in progress are 
expected to show that they are edible 
and digestible. 

Dilinoleic acid, first prepared by the 
Bureau several years ago from soybean 
oil and shown by it to be useful for 
upgrading drying oils and for making 
a rubber substitute and polyamide 
resin, is now in commercial production 
by a new process developed by an in- 
dustrial firm which cooperated in the 
early work. The polyamide resin is used 
for waterproofing and _heat-sealing 
paper wrappers for food products. 

new machine developed by the 
Bureau for fluffing matted cotton from 
the bale, preparatory to cleaning and 
carding, is now in commercial produc- 
tion and use. Methods have been founa 
for reducing neps and thus improving 
the quality of cotton goods. 


U.S. Increases Exports 
Of Cotton This Season 


Exports of cotton from the U.S. in 
November 1951 amounted to 832,000 
bales of 500 pounds gross (804,000 run- 
ning bales,) making a total for August- 
November of 1,960,000 bales (1,889,000 
running bales.) This total is 35 percent 
higher than the 1,452,000 bales exported 
during the corresponding four months in 
1950. Preliminary figures published by 
the New York Cotton Exchange indi- 
cate that exports during the six weeks 
ended Jan. 10, amounted to more than 
1.1 million bales. 

Most of the increase this season 
(through November) was accounted for 
by India, Belgium, the United King- 
dom, and Spain. Prices of U.S. cotton 
have been far more attractive than 
those for similar foreign growths (cur- 
rently 15 to 20 cents a pound higher 
than U.S. cotton,) but scarcity of dol- 
lar exchange is still a major problem in 
most countries, limiting the purchase of 
U.S. cotton. This factor together with 
existence of large balances of sterling 
and obligations to be fulfilled under 
trade agreements with cotton-producing 
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countries, has resulted in heavy demand 
for “sterling area” cotton in recent 
months and a consequent sharp rise in 
prices of foreign growths. 

The dollar shortage is being alleviated 
to some extent by Export-Import Bank 
loans to foreign governments to be used 
for the purchase of U.S. cotton. An- 
ticipated procurement in foreign coun- 
tries of military materials and com- 
modities by the U.S. government will 
create additional dollar exchange for 
the purchase of cotton among other 
commodities. However, it probably will 
not be reflected in larger exports of 
U.S. cotton until the latter part of the 
current season and extending into the 
1952-53 season. With comparable growths 
of foreign cotton priced currently at 
15 to 20 U.S. cents a pound above those 
for U.S. cotton it may be assumed that 


cotton importing countries will permit 
the importation from the U.S. of as 
much American-type cotton as can be 
afforded from dollar resources and re- 
serves. 


Balanced Rations Outlined 
In Feeding Bulletin 


An easy way to balance rations was 
outlined in the February issue of “Farm 
& Ranch-Southern Agriculturist’” by 
Garlon A. Harper, assistant in nutri- 
tion for the NCPA Educational Service. 

Popular with livestock producers and 
agricultural workers, this simple method 
is discussed on Pages 6 and 7 of the 
“1952 Feeding Practices” bulletin, which 
many oil mills are distributing to their 
customers, 





3116 Commerce St. 





COTTON GIN SUPPLIES 


Order yours early ... put them 
on the shelf... and you’re ready 
when the first bale rolls in! 


Paper and Metal Tags - Gin Tickets 
Marking Ink - Cotton Knives 
Letterheads * Envelopes - Checks 
Farmers Calculator and 
Record Books - Ledgers * Printed 
Office Forms of All Kinds 


Send Us Your Order Today! 


GIN SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 


The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 


P.O. Box 444 Dallas 1, Texas 
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Brazil’s Cotton Estimate 
Down Slightly This Year 


The outlook for production of cotton 
in South Brazil in 1951-52 is favorable, 
according to USDA. Although drought 
in November necessitated some replant- 
ing, the crop has progressed well since 
that time. About 30 per cent more cot- 
tonseed was distributed to farmers this 
year than last, but part of this was 
utilized in replanting and cannot be 
considered as measuring accurately the 
increase of acreage over 1950-51. 

Adequate supplies of pesticides com- 





WATSON 
FINEST 
COTTON 


MONEY CAN BUY 


The tremendous popularity of Wat- 
son cotton has made it impossible to 
supply all of our fine friends who 
would like to plant this high yielding, 
profit-making cotton. If you are not 
able to get Watson cotton this year, 
make it a point to get your order in 
early for next season because it is the 
most profitable 

cotton you 

can plant. 


Varieties 
to choose from 


e WATSON COTTON 
@ WATSON’S NEW ROWDEN 
@ WATSON’S STONEVILLE 62 


FERRIS WATSON SEED CO. 


GARLAND « Dallas County + TEXAS 


Great 


bined with more widespread knowledge 
of their application and usefulness are 
expected to improve control of insects 
which have seriously hampered cotton 
cultivation in recent years. Accurate 
forecasts of the present crop cannot be 
made at this time since the critical 
period for cotton in South Brazil is in 
February and March. If climatic con- 
ditions continue favorable it is expected 
that a crop exceeding tne 1950-51 pro- 
duction of just over 1 million bales (of 
500 pounds gross weight) will be har- 
vested. 

The 1951-52 crop in northern Brazil, 
with picking largely completed in De- 
cember 1951, suffered from an extended 
drought. It is still estimated at about 
230,000 bales, less than half the previous 
season’s crop of almost 500,000 bales. 
Despite an increase in the southern 
crop during the current season, this 
large decrease in the northern produc- 
tion is expected to lower the total 
Brazilian cotton crop in 1951-52 to about 
1.4 million bales compared with 1.5 mil- 
lion in 1950-51. 

Several changes in the cultivation 
practices of cotton in Brazil have been 
noted in recent years. In the South the 
costs of effective insect control are re- 
sulting more and more in cotton pro- 
duction centering on the larger farms. 
The cultivation of cotton by small 
migratory farmers, who tilled the soil as 
long as it produced good yields and then 
moved to new land, is disappearing due 
partly to the exhaustion of once virgin 
land and partly to the increased costs 
of producing cotton. In North Brazil a 
large private firm has undertaken a 
program to improve cotton production 
by demonstrating the benefits of better 
farming methods. Under this program, 
individual growers agree to farm part 
of their land under the supervision of 
the company’s technicians. 


Boykin to Take Point Four 


Post in Karachi, Pakistan 

G. L. Boykin, associate extension di- 
rector at New Mexico A. & M. College 
has announced his resignation effective 
March 1. Boykin has accepted an appoint- 
ment as agricultural extension advisor to 
the Sindh Province of Pakistan, under the 
U.S. government’s Point Four program 
of technical cooperation with foreign na- 
tions. His headquarters will be in 
Karachi, the capital of Pakistan. 

Boykin, a graduate of Texas A. & M. 
College, came to New Mexico in 1937 as 
assistant county agent leader. In 1940, 
he became county agent leader and in 
1947 associate extension director. He is 
chairman of the western section of ex- 
tension directors of the American Asso- 
ciation of Land-Grant Colleges. He is 
also a member of the public relations 
and legislative subcommittees of the ex- 
tension section of the Land-Grant Col- 
lege Association. 


Mexico Requires Permit 
To Import Certain Oils 


A Mexican resolution requiring an 
import permit for the importation of 
cottonseed oil, sesame oil, and other 
non-specified oils into Mexico was pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial No. 14, of 
Jan. 17. This accord was signed by the 
Minister of Economy and became ef- 
fective the day of its publication. 
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Progress Report Available 


On Crop Tests in Texas 


Yields obtained in the crop variety 
tests on the Blackland Experiment Sta- 
tion at Temple from 1949 to 1951 have 
been published recently by the Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Progress Report 1416 gives yields 
obtained with standard varieties of cot- 
ton, grain sorghum, corn, wheat, oats 
and barley. 

J. W. Collier, Temple station agronom- 
ist, reports that Western Stormproof, 
Empire WR and Delfos 9169 were the 
highest yielding cotton varieties. Thirty- 
three other cotton varieties and strains 
were tested. 

Progress Report 1416 is available 
from Publications Office, Texas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, College 
Station, Texas. 





FULTON’S OIL MILL 
SPECIALS 


Eagle Grand 
Sugar Bag Cloth 


This bagging, made of Cuban 
raw sugar bags thoroughly 
washed and dried, gives you a 
better looking and better pro- 
tected bale. 


FOR MEAL AND MIXED FEED 


The 1% yard of material in a 
Cotton Bag is worth more to 
your customer for sewing and 
other home uses, than the orig- 
inal cost of the bag. And, Cotton 
Bags now cost you less than 
burlap! 


*FULTON PROCESSED USED 
BAGS (100% usable) 


EAGLE SAIL CLOSING TWINE 


Wire or phone 
your orders now to your 
nearest Fulton factory. 


*Supply limited 


Sulton 


BAG & COTTON MILLS 


ATLANTA © ST.LOUIS © DENVER @ KANSAS 
CITY, KANSAS © MINNEAPOLIS © NEW ORLEANS 
DALLAS © LOS ANGELES, 347 MADISON AVENUE 
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Western Germany Imports 
More Cotton in °51-’°52 


Imports of cotton into Western Ger- 
many during August through October 
1951 totaled 154,000 bales (of 500 pounds 
gross,) somewhat above the 123,000 
bales imported during the corresponding 
period of 1950-51, according to reports 
to USDA. In these first three months 
of the 1951-52 season, 68,000 bales 
originated in the U.S., 20,000 bales in 
Brazil, and somewhat more than 12,000 
bales each in British East Africa and 
Turkey. 

The cotton spinning industry of 
Western Germany has placed its re- 
quirements for the current season at 
about 1,025,000 bales, considerably more 
than the 925,000 bales imported in 
1950-51. Of this amount the spinners 
would like to obtain a minimum of 
600,000 bales of dollar-cotton from the 
U.S. and Mexico if sufficient foreign 
exchange is available. At the beginning 
of 1952 a total of $81 million was avail- 
able for purchases of cotton, composed 
of the Export-Import Bank loan of $50 
million, $8 million of Mutual Security 
Agency funds, and $23 million in “free” 
dollars. This amount should finance 
about 375,000 bales. As yet it is undeter- 
mined how additional purchases of dol- 
lar-cotton will be financed. The higher 
prices of other foreign cotton relative 
to U.S. and Mexican growths are re- 
ported to have led some spinners to feel 
it imperative that more dollar-cotton be 
purchased in order to assure German 
goods a competitive position in the world 
textile market. 

Consumption of cotton in West Ger- 
man mills in August and September 
1951, the most recent months for which 
data are available, totaled 159,000 bales, 
somewhat below the 169,000 bales con- 
sumed the first two months of 1950-51. 
During the current season, consumption 
is expected to be slightly below the 
1,067,000 bales consumed in 1950-51. 
Textile wholesalers and retailers in 
Western Germany report that sales have 
improved since early in November 1951 
after a period of six to seven months 
when business was slow. Although con- 
sumption statistics are not available 
after September, it is apparent that con- 
sumption of cotton in Western Germany 
has continued above imports since stocks 
of cotton, reported as 163,000 bales on 
Aug. 1, 1951, were estimated at only 
about 70,000 bales by the end of De- 
cember 1951. This was less than a 
month’s supply at the prevailing level 
of consumption. 


Flax and Rapeseed Crops 
Output Down in India 


India’s 1951-52 flaxseed and rapeseed 
crops are expected to be smaller than 
last season, according to reports to 
USDA. Unofficial forecasts indicate 
that production of flaxseed and rape and 
mustard are not likely to exceed 420,- 
000 short tons (15 million bushels) and 
896,000 tons, respectively. 

Final official estimates for 1950-51 
were 431,200 tons (15.4 million bushels) 
and 925,120 tons, respectively. The ex- 
pected decrease in India’s flaxseed crop 
is particularly significant in view of 
the unfavorable crop just harvested in 
Argentina. 
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CINPRESS 
HYDRAULIC PUMP 


Efficiently fills needs of the gin and oil mill. Large capac- | 
ity, low operating and maintenance costs at comparatively 
low price. Drives direct from electric motor or line shaft. | 


For full data ask your dealer or address the 
ne 
i" J a # z a ae 
San Antonio - Houston - Brownsville ALAMO.IRON ‘WORKS 
Corpus Christi - San Angelo 

















THE Ginest TELESCOPE EVER BUILT! 


A PROVEN 
PRODUCT 


Last season we were un- 
able to supply the demand. 
We have a large supply 
on hand at the present 
time. But materials are 
getting scarce. 

Better place your order 
now before it is too late. 


Runs on track—un- 

loads long trucks or 

trailers without mov- 

ing up. 

Easy to Operate 

Bronze Oil-Lite Bear- 
ings Throughout 








Sturdy Construction 
A Real Labor Saver 


The STACY COMPANY, Inc. 


2704 TAYLOR ST. DALLAS 1, TEXAS 














ANNOUNCING 


The appointment of two industrial sales representatives 


FOR WEST TEXAS AREA: 
H. R. DOUGHTIE LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
P. O. Box 416 Phone 2-1874 


FOR LOUISIANA AND ARKANSAS AREA: 
JORDAN BARTON MONROE, LOUISIANA 
P. O. Box 1033 Phone 6630 


“Electric Motor Sales and Repairs” 


W. M. SMITH ELECTRIC COMPANY 


P. O. Box 7775 P. O. Box 1972 
DALLAS, TEXAS HARLINGEN, TEXAS 
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acre of western Oklahoma cotton yield- 
ing about one-third of a bale per acre. 

Two men with a tractor and a roller- 
type stripper can harvest that amount 
in about half and hour—about one man- 
hour of labor. Cost per bale was esti- 
mated at about $40 for hand snapping 
and slightly over $15 for stripper har- 
vesting. But it takes a skilled operator 
for the stripper machine. Loss from an 
improperly operated stripper may rise 
as high as 50 percent. 


Modern Cotton Harvesting 
Needs Low-Cost Methods 


Low-cost production methods rather 
than mechanization alone is necessary 
to modern cotton harvesting, according 
to a new bulletin by Rex T. Humphreys 
and John M. Green, Oklahoma A. & M. 
College in cooperation with USDA. 
Based on farm interviews, they report 
that, on the average, it takes about 16 
man-hours of labor to hand snap an 


Conveyor Trains Next? 





TRAVEL ON BELTS 
BEING STUDIED 


@ IF AND WHEN the conveyor 
principle is applied to passenger 
traffic the commuter won't have 
to finish lacing his shoes after he 
boards the train. Instead he can 


take his time getting to the sta- 




















TRY IT—FREE 


The New 
1 h.p. 2-Speed 


at 


ACE GIN BLOWER 


To prove that the ACE Gin Blower 


Cleans faster and better 
Reduces fire hazards 
Prevents overheating 
Saves time and labor 


We will send one for FREE TRIAL. 


Write for details. No obligation. 


The Ace Co. 


114 W. Washington St., Ocala, Fla. 




















MOTOR 
WINDING 
RE PAIRING 
BUILDING 


DAYTON V-Belts and Drives 


Spare Motors for Gins and Oil Mills 
Member 


DIAL 6898 
(Night: 6759) 


New and Used Motors 


LUBBOCK ELECTRIC CO. 


1944 Texas St. Lubbock, Texas 


tion and be sure he will never miss 
his train. 


@ IF THIS ever happens—and 
the subject is now being studied 
by transportation experts — there 
is a good chance that the belts will 
be made of cotton. Walter L. Ran- 
dolph, vice-chairman of the Nation- 
al Cotton Council’s utilization re- 
search committee, discussed con- 
veyor transport at the Council’s 
New Orleans meeting last month. 

@ “THE CONVEYOR is replac- 
ing the vehicle at a fast rate,” he 
said, “since it has been found that 
labor-saving conveyor systems can 
transport enormous tonnages of 
bulk materials efficiently and eco- 
nomically over all types of terrain.” 


@ HE TOLD the Council del- 
egates that plans are under way 
to apply the conveyor principle to 
passenger traffic and that a pro- 
posal has been made to substitute 
a@ passenger conveyor system for 
the shuttle subway now connecting 
Grand Central Station and 42nd 
Street in New York City. 

@ RANDOLPH SAID extensive 
research is needed to improve cot- 
ton’s qualities so that, as conveyor 
transport grows, cotton will be able 





to get its share of the market. Last 
year, he said, the consumption of 








HINGKLEy 


Gin Supply Co., 4008 Commerce 
Dallas 1, Texas 


Buy a Hinckley Fan Drum Drier-Cleaner. 
It has no spikes, teeth or beaters to ma- 
chine the cotton. The Fan Drum is the 
difference. 


72-C Hinckley <7, Connects 
Drier-Cleaner SocT0 DIRT FAN 


HINCKLEY GIN SUPPLY COMPANY 


4008 Commerce St. 


Dallas 1, Texas 


cotton in this use exceeded 105,000 
bales. — 











New York Cotton Exchange 


Releases New Brochure 


The New York Cotton Exchange re- 
cently released its new brochure, “Cot- 
ton and Cotton Futures,” for distribu- 
tion. 

The new booklet was published in re- 
sponse to a broad demand from the cot- 
ton trade, textile interests, agricultural 
organizations and schools of economics 
and business administration. 

It was prepared by the New York Cot- 








Manufactured by 


HAYES-SAMMONS CHEMICAL CO. 


MISSION, 
TEXAS 


ton Exchange in collaboration with The 
A. B. French Textile School, Georgia 
Institute of Technology, and the Phil- 
adelphia Textile Institute. 

The booklet gives a condensed story 
of cotton, its production, merchandising, 
processing and distribution of the fin- 
ished materials. It also explains the 
functioning of a futures exchange, and 
the vital economic service the Exchange 
provides the Cotton Industry. 

As many of the booklets will be dis- 
tributed throughout our educational sys- 
tem, special attention was given to ex- 
plaining the basic principles of hedging. 
There are included examples of “hedges” 
used by the producer, the merchant and 
the mill. The concise presentation clear- 
ly indicates the protection afforded each 
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segment of the trade. 
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CALENDAR Stop Up Gin Press Production! 


Conventions * Meetings ° Events “$0” HYDRAULIC POWER UNITS 
e Feb. 26-27—The Carolinas Ginners : — a 
Association annual convention. Bennetts- 
ville, S. C. Louis G. McGill, executive 
secretary, Bennettsville, S. C. 


. Feb. 29 — Alabama Cotton ae TAND ARD 


Association convention. Huntsville, 
Sam High, president, Ashville, Ala. ESIGNERS 

e March 3-4—Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ bytes INCORPORATED 
Association annual convention. Skirvin st less cost 12 BREVARD ROAD e ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
Tower Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla. J. D. 
Fleming, 1004 Cravens Bldg., Oklahoma 
City 2, Okla., secretary-treasurer. 











e March 9-10—Georgia Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. Henry 
Grady Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. E. J. Swint, 
president, Jonesboro, Ga. 


e March 10-11-12 — Arkansas-Missouri 
Ginners Association annual convention. 
Memphis, Tenn. W. Kemper Bruton, Bly- 
theville, Ark., executive vice-president. 
To be held in connection with Midsouth 
Gin Exhibit, same dates. 

e March 10-11-12—Midsouth Gin Exhib- 
it, Memphis, Tenn. For information, write 
W. Kemper Bruton, executive vice-presi- 


dent, Arkansas-Missouri Ginners Asso- ‘ =. : - 
ciation, Blytheville, Ark. Wesson Oil | Snowdrift 
/ e 





e March 10-11-12 — Tennessee Cotton 
Ginners’ Association annual convention. 


Memphis, Tenn. W. T. Pigott, Box 226 Preferred for America’s Salads. ieadare cog Pure vegetable shortening... 


Milan, secretary-treasurer. To be held in . . . More popular every day Ness = Emulsorized for quick-method 
for Stir-N-Roll pastry and mes cakes . . . makes digestible, 


connection with Midsouth Gin Exhibit, 
same dates, 4 , 
@ March 24-25—Valley Oilseed Proces- biscuits! good-tasting fried foods. 
sors Association annual convention. Hotel 

Buena Vista, Biloxi, Miss. C. E. Garner, 

1024 Exchange Bldg., Memphis 3, Tenn., 

secretary. 

e March 30 — National Cotton Ginners’ 


Association annual meeting. Adolphus WESSON OllL & SNOWDRIFT SALES COMPANY 


Hotel, Dallas, Texas. Carl Trice Wil- 
liams, P. O. Box 369, Jackson, Temn., NEW YORK — NEW ORLEANS — SAVANNAH — SAN FRANCISCO — HOUSTON — CHICAGO 


secretary -treasurer. 





e March 31, April 1-2 — Texas Cotton 
Ginners’ Association annual convention. 
Fair Park, Dallas, Texas. Jay C. Stilley, 
109 North Second Ave., Dallas 1, Texas, 
executive vice-president. For exhibit 
space, write R. Haughton, president, Gin E ¥ 
Machinery & Supply Association, P. O. 
Box 444, 3116 Commerce St., Dallas 1, 


Texas. GIVE LONGER SERVICE... REQUIRE NO 


e April 28-29-30, 1952 — American Oil 


Chemists’ Society spring meeting. Sham- . 

rock Hotel, Houston, Texas. William pe WARMING or SOFTENING 
Argue, Anderson, Clayton & Company, : : as 
Cotton Exchange Bldg., P. O. Box 2538, 

Houston 1, Texas, general chairman. 


e May 12-13 — Oklahoma Cottonseed 

Crushers’ Association annual convention. 

Lake Murray Lodge, Ardmore, Okla. J. D. ASS N 

Fleming, 1004 Cravens Bldg., Oklahoma , \ FLEXOTYPE CRIMPS are made of the 

City 2, Okla., secretary-treasurer. 5 * finest leather, specially tanned to 
Rats > j rovide extreme flexibility. Th 

e May 19-20-21 — National Cottonseed ais at we paper tin “on Ao 

Products Association annual convention. a ’ = ‘eatiaititinn wilh fata © posted 

Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. S. M. . > ica tedecticinehe cal dam diaiail 

Harmon, Sterick Bldg., Memphis 3, Tenn., a ay Brie er Rae ron Rtg 

secretary-treasurer. resist heat, acid and other abnormal 

e May 26-27-28 — Fifty - eighth annual _ conditions. Furnished with reinforce 

convention, National Oil Mill Superin; ALEXANDER BROTHER pm ing filler to prevent retraction. Avail 

tendents Association. Rice Hotel, Hous- s able in all standard sizes from your 


ton, Texas. H. E. Wilson, Wharton, BELTIN G € Oo MPANY f dealer or direct from us. Also 


Texas, secretary-treasurer. available in Oak-Tannage. Write for 


aa , 406 N. 3rd Street, Philadelphia 23, Pa. descriptive folder 
e June 1-2-3—Texas Cottonseed Crush- 
ers’ Association, fifty-eighth annual con- FINEST LEATHER PR re) DU Cc T Ss S IN € E 1 8 67 


vention. Shamrock Hotel, Houston, Texas. 
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Jack Whetstone, 624 Wilson Bldg., Dallas 


1, Texas, secretary. 

e June 2-3—Sixth joint annual conven- 
tion, Georgia Cottonseed Crushers Asso- 
ciation and Alabama-Florida Cottonseed 


Products Association. The General Ogle- 


thorpe Hotel, Wilmington Island, Savan- 
nah, Ga. J. E. Moses, 318 Grand Theatre 
Building, Atlanta 3, Ga., secretary of 
ACCURA Té! Georgia association; T. R. Cain, 310 Pro- 
fessional Center Bldg., Montgomery 4, 


Ala., secretary of Alabama-Florida as- 


ue TIME & TROUBLE sociation. 
e@ June 3-4-5—Tri-States Oil Mill Super- 
with the New intendents’ Association —— conven- 
tion. Hotel Buena Vista, Biloxi, Miss. 
DELBRIDGE L. E. Roberts, 998 Kansas, Memphis 5, 


: Tenn., secretary-treasurer. 
22 POINT 


HY si e e June 8-9-10-11—North Carolina Cot- 

COTTON CALCULATOR For Gins, Oil Mills and tonseed Crushers Association-South Caro- 
30¢ to 49.9712¢ Com ress 0 erations lina Cotton Seed Crushers’ — 
i 2 joint annual convention. The Cavalier, 
Weights 301 to 700 Ibs Pp P Virginia Beach, Va. Mrs. M. U. Hogue, 
s P. O. Box 747, Raleigh, N. C., secretary- 
152 5 treasurer, North Carolina association; 


LONG REACH Mrs. Durrett Williams, 609 Palmetto 
at your office supply é Bldg., Columbia 1, S. C., treasurer, South 


dealer or write direct Carolina association. 
MACHINE WORKS 


DELBRIDGE CALCULATING SYSTEMS © October 22-24—Sixth Annual Beltwide 
2510 SUTTON AVE. . ST. LOUIS 17, MO P. ©. Box 2621 Cotton Mechanization Conference. Bak- 
Publishers of: payroll, withholding tax, interest sfie * . 2 ‘alj . ; q 
cabin, owe Gal ates teil dunes. HOUSTON, TEXAS ersfield and Fresno, Calif. For informa- 

tion write: National Cotton Council, P. O. 
Box 18, Memphis 1, Tenn. 














COTTON PLANTING SEED | rpmairs, Scale Devised 


Georgia Registered Purple Tag The Micronaire fiber fineness instru- 
ment was adopted by the Cotton Branch 


EMPIRE WR Production and Marketing Administra- 


Wholesale Distributors West Mississippi River and Old Mexico tion, USDA, in 1948 for measuring the 
= a T fineness of cotton fibers, following the 
State Certified Blue Tag completion of a study of the then avaii- 


SMPIRE WR DELTAPINE 15 DELTAPINE FOX able air-permeability instruments. 
COKER 100 WILT STONEVILLE 2B The results of further studies of the 
: use of the Micronaire with American 
Write or Phone upland cottons indicated a curvilinear 
D PEDIGREED SEED COMPANY relationship between Micronaire results 
ENGLAN and actual array weight per inch deter- 
Box 146 ENGLAND, ARKANSAS Phone 167 minations. The data from the latter 
study were used as a basis for the con- 
struction of a direct reading fiber-fine- 
ness scale for use in testing American 

upland cottons. 

Further studies of the adaptability of 
the Micronaire for measuring fiber fine- 
M O D F R N ness of American Egyptian and other 
extra long staple cottons indicated that 
onne ° neither the original linear scale nor 
All-Steel Self-Filling Non-Combustible the revised scale for upland cottons gave 


satisfactory results in relation to actual 
B U ] L D | N G S weight per inch values for such cottons. 
A special study was then undertaken 


which was designed to develop a_ basis 
ee for the construction of a Micronaire 
or— 











fiber-fineness scale suitable for use with 
American Egyptian and other extra 
e COTTON SEED long staple cottons of similar fiber 
characteristics. This study has been 
completed, and a spec ial direct reading 


e SOY BEAN S Micronaire scale for use with American 


Egyptian and similar cottons has been 
e constructed. ; ; : 
PEANUTS The testing techniques, including the 
weighing and preparation of the sample 
5 i and the adjustment of the instrument, 
Designed, Fabricated and Erected are the same for both upland and 
Confer with us on your storage problems American Egyptian cottons. The scale 
developed specifically for each type of 
cotton should, however, be used ex- 


clusively for the testing of cotton of 

each respective type. Both scales have 

a separation of 4 inches ——— — 

gage marks and they are to be usec 

einen, Okishoma with an instrument air pressure of 6 
pounds. 
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Ginners! 





Protect your business and your customers by installing 
a Moss Lint Cleaner. Read below some excerpts from 
letters on the performance of this new machine! 






























“We have run a test on cotton ginned on Moss Lint Cleaners for 
strength, cleanliness. and percentage of waste. The results have 
proved beneficial to farmers to the extent of $10.00 per bale. All} 
the qualified ginners and mill men who have inspected and } 
watched the new lint cleaners in operation have been unanimous — } 
in their opinion that it is not only necessary but essential that | 
the ginners install these machines in order to protect the farmers | 
against loss in grade and staple, and at the same time make the i 
cotton more desirable to the domestic mill trade.” i 

/ “We buy cotton from most every 
gin in our territory and have 
watched the grades and staples 
from all the gins. We have found 
the lint cleaner you have installed in your gin has 
raised the grade and combed out the staple to 
where it has increased the staple length. We hope 
you will be able to sell these cleaners to all of the 
gins in this territory as it is the only thing that 
will do the job on machine-gathered cotton.” 








Loh SCA ANN EOC AEN SI S E EO REL ANE SAARI: at 


“We have ginned 8,000 bales on our two Moss Dual Lint i 
Cleaners with very little attention. As the season pro- 
gressed, getting into machine stripped cotton, we found 
our grades to be netting the farmer on the average of 
$15.00 per bale. We do not hesitate to recommend the 
Mcss Lint Cleaner to anyone, as the machine did far more 
than we expected.” 











Visit or call the office nearest you, and allow us to tell you 


more about the many new features of this outstanding machine 


ILLETT GIN CO! 


iw PX 


AMITE, LOUISIANA 
DALLAS, TEXAS 





PRooraatias | 








ATLANTA, GA. MEMPHIS, TENN. 








DOUBLE TYPE I 











Proven by successful users for over 25 years 


MANUFACTURERS 


Sherman, Texas 














White for Bulletin To. 47 


DALLAS 


MEMPHIS 


90 5 Gins 


This NEW 90-SAW GIN incorporates the use of a 
Grid or Stripper Bar located just above Nozzle, with 
a revolving rubber flight Roller to keep Grid Bar 
and top of Nozzle clean of trash accumulation, and 
a second rubber flight Roller located to the rear of 
first Roller mentioned, with edges of the two Rollers 
forming live or self-cleaning surfaces. 


This combination of Grid Bar and Mote Suction 
device REMOVES and KEEPS OUT of LINT 
STREAM a MUCH GREATER volume of motes 
and trash which definitely improves the sample. 


ATLANTA 




















